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YOU OWE IT 
TO YOURSELF 


NCE again The American Crayon Com- 

pany, pioneer manufacturers of school 
art products, are sponsoring the Award for 
crayon, water color and tempera color work, 
this being a division of the 1930-1931 Scholas- 
tic Awards. 


The prizes will be as follows: 

First prize—$50.00 

Second prize—$25.00 

Third prize—$15.00 
Also tgn honorable mention prizes consisting 
of the $4.00 “‘Prang’’? Tempera Color Sets 
(made by the American Crayon Company) 
No. 844. 


The pictures may be illustration, decoration, 
landscape, figure, still-life, portrait, or applied 
design. Originality and the handling of un- 
usual subjects will be given special attention. 
You need not mark your subject for this 
special award, as the judges will consider all 
the material submitted for any of the classi- 
fications which come under the requirements 
for this prize. 


There are a number of reasons why, if you 
put forth your best effort, you can obtain 
better results in this contest than in any 
similar contest in the past. Here’s how— 


First of all, wrile for the special helps for this 
contest which have been carefully worked out 
and made clear for you in the special leaflets 
prepared by The American Crayon Company. 
This work has been under the painstaking 
supervision of Mr. John T. Lemos, that dis- 
tinguished Californian who is in the very front 
rank of the country’s art educators. 


Then too, the standard art helps which 
manufacturers like The American Crayon 
Company are now offering for the aid of 
students everywhere, are more numerous and 
better than ever before. For example, The 
American Crayon Company will gladly furnish 
contestants complete data regarding their 
scientifically worked out ‘Tuned Palette,” 
which greatly aids the user in securing proper 
color harmonies in every medium. By this 
system, each color in the various mediums is 
based on this color circle, and is therefore 
scientifically and properly related to all other 
colors in the palette. 


Make up your mind loday that YOU are 
going to enter this contest. Write at once to 
The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, or 130 West 42nd Street, New York City, 
and tell them to put you on the list for their 
special literature, “Scholastic Award Helps,” 
and also additional data on the “Old Faithful” 
Tuned Palette. There will be no charge for 
this, of course. 


Then, «having received this, get your 
crayons, your water colors or your tempera 
colors, and give expression to your very best 
art ideas! You owe it to yourself to get into 
this contest—there are the prizes if you win, 
and win or lose—the reward of work well done! 
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they learned about Beauty 
from her! 


The officers of the Senior Class waited 
expectantly to meet the distinguished 
est. 

“T'll bet she’s homely,’’ whispered 
Mary. 

“She'll wear a funny Ph.D. hat,” 
giggled Vera. ‘“They turn "em out es- 
pecially for Deans.”’ 

“Sh! Here she comes."’ 

The girls stood in awed silence. The 
Dean was beautiful! 

It was a day of surprises, for when 
tea was served, it wasn't tea at all! 

*‘Oh, this is delicious!" exclaimed 
Elsie. ‘“What is it?"’ 

“It’s Postum-made-with-milk,”’ 
smiled the Dean. *‘Some people call it 
the health-and-beauty drink.”’ 

“Is that what makes you so beauti- 
ful?’’ blurted Mary, suddenly. 

Dean Curtis laughed, and blushed. 

“You should have seen me three 
years ago,’’ she answered. “‘You 
wouldn't have thought me beautiful 
then. [have learned much about health 
and beauty since . . . Beauty means 
good habits of living. Good habits 
mean health. And health is beauty. 
Simple, isn’t it? But so few know it. 
You must have daily exercise in the 
open air. You must eat the proper 
foods at the proper time. You must 
have plenty of sleep. Keep away from 


drinks containing caffein, and substi- 
tute this special health-and-beauty 
drink. You see, Postum is made of 
whole wheat and bran, and combined 
with hot milk, is the most delicious 
way to get the milk we must have, if 
we are to be properly nourished.”’ 

**Thank you so much, Dean Curtis, 
said Mary. ‘‘From now on, we're all 
for it . . . May I have a third cup, 
please?”’ 


° ° . 


For you, too—the Dean's health and beauty 
program. 

You want to know exactly how to start, and 
exactly what to do. The charming booklet 
“The Garden Where Good Looks Grow”’ tells 
you the beauty secrets that the Senior Class 
begged from the most beautiful woman they 
had ever seen. 

The coupon will bring you a copy of the 
booklet, and a fuil week's supply of Instant 
Postum. Combine it with hot (not boiled) 
milk and you have the delicious drink that 
surprised and delighted the girls even before 
they knew that it was a real health —and 
beauty —beverage. Begin to-day! Make your 
mirror your friend. Here's the coupon! 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 








Generat Foops, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation 
our booklet, The Garden Where Goo 
ks Grow,” and a week's supply of Instant 
Postum. 


Name 








Postum is a product of General Foods Corpe- 
ration. Your grocer sells it in two forms. Instant 
Postum, made instantly in the cupby adding bot 
milk or boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks 
in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is prepared 
by boiling, and is also easy to make. © 10930.6.F.corP 


Street 





City State 
Fill in completely—print name and address 


If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Lrd., 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 





























Mexico’s Art Goes on Tour 


Ox CART 


Wood-carving by 
Mardonio Margana 
(Contemporary) 


by 
Metropolitan Museum) 


which was exhibited in New York from the 

middle of October until the ninth of November 
has now begun a tour of such cities as Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Washington, Milwaukee, Louisville, 
and San Antonio, for the purpose of acquainting 
Americans with Mexican art,—an idea of former Am- 
bassador Dwight W. Morrow. The tour is under the 
auspices ofthe American Federation of Arts. 

More than 500 individual items are contained in the 
collection, which was chosen by Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
director of the Department of Fine Arts at Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, and by Count Rene d’Harnon- 
court, who has_ spent 
many years in Mexico 
and who knows Mexican 
art thoroughly. The ob- 
jects range from toys 
and tiny figures in glass to 
paintings, and include 
feather work, metal work, 
lacquered and painted ob- 
jects, leather work, pot- 
tery, straw work, textiles, 
masks, early and con- 
temporary costumes, 
basketry and rush decora- 
tions, glassware, jewelry, 
sculpture, woodcuts, etch- 
ings, engravings, books, 
and periodicals. 

The aim has been an 
assemblage that reflects 
native art free, so far as 
possible, from the touch 
of direct foreign influence. 
Inthe Bulletinofthe Metro- 
politan Museum of Art 
Count d’ Harnoncourt 
writes: “After the Con- 
quest, Mexico found her- 
self stripped of her best 
indigenous cultural tradi- 
tions. The concrete man- 
ifestations of pre-Con- 
quest art had been com- 


HE Mexican collection of fine and applied arts 


CHRIST BLESSING 

A feather mosaic from 

Patzcuaro, Michoacan 
(16th Century) 


(Photographs 


pletely destroyed and the ruling classes that 
supported the arts of pre-Spanish times had 
been killed, The desire of the Spaniards to 
make the new territory a colony not only poli- 
tically but also culturally resulted in an impo- 
sition of European forms. Theimportation of 
European ware, artists, and craftsmen was in- 
tended to build up in Mexico a Spanish civili- 
zation. The 
fact that ob- 
jects made in 
the pureSpan- 
ish style lost in 
popularity 
even during 
Spanish rule is 
proof that the 
country never 
identified herself with 
European art. 

“Mexico did not ac- 
cept Spanish art but did 
assimilate many of its 
elements. She made use 
of the new materials and 
new techniques brought 
by the Spaniards but 
she adapted them to her 
own conceptions.” 

Since the social revo- 
lution of 1910 there has been a Renaissance of Mexican 
art including fresco painting and the plastic crafts. 
Of these contemporary painters whose work is repre- 
sented in the present collection the best known are 
Diego Rivera, Jean Charlot, and José Clemente Orozco, 
who some months ago 
did a huge fresco 25 by 35 
feet representing a giant 
Prometheus bearing the 
fire of Truth on the wall 
of the dining hall of 
Pomona College, near Los 
Angeles. Two of Orozco’s 
canvasses are included in 
this Mexican collection. 
A comparison of these 
works with the early 
paintings, for the most 
part influenced by the 
taste of the Spanish occu- 
pancy, makes it easy for 
the visitor to gauge the 
passion with which mod- 
ern Mexican artists have 
broken away from alien 
cultures. 

Former Ambassador to 
Mexico Dwight Morrow 
conceived the idea of the 
exhibition as a means of 
establishing a bond of 
closer understanding be- 
tween the American and 
Mexican people. 


courtesy of 


JAR 


from Tonala, Jalisco 
(Contemporary) 
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The Match against (allendar 


“Stocky” Cole, 16 years old and just promoted to the glory 


A Chapter 


of the “Upper School,” is playing his first year as “scrum-half” from 


on the football team at Crale, one of the great traditional 
“public schools” in the west of England. 


In the match against 


“Jeremy 
at Crale”’ 


Callendar School, the climax of the season, he forgets his troubles 


in history class, his quarrel with “‘Red”’ Staire, and finds himself 

at last playing as one man with his team-mates Steevens and 

B to win gloriously for Crale against tremendous odds. 
” For an explanation of the Rugby game, see page 8. 


HE great day broke in fog, sea 

fog, dank, spidery, chilly and 
blinding.“ The only thing beside a 
bed-rock frost to fear. And here it 
was. What was God about? 

At eight o’clock the fog was blind- 
ing and you could hear the signals of 
the ships at sea. At nine o’clock it 
had cleared a little and you could see 
men as trees walking. At ten it had 
come on again and it crept into the 
classroom, writhing its horrid way 
about forms and boys and master. 

“No match to-day,” Parlow* said 
grimly, and every one hated Parlow. 
At eleven it was thin again and at 
twelve a miserable sun like a shabby 
soup plate made a ring. At one 
o’clock there was no fog, the Callen- 
dar team had arrived and every one 
was singing. 

At two o’clock they were gathered 
together for a few words from 
Beltane, their captain. He was red- 
headed and some seven feet odd in 
height. To Jeremy he was a full- 
grown man, as old as Uncle Samuel. 
He had a moustache. His wrath 
when things went wrong’ was some- 


. thing terrible. 


“Look here, you chaps,” he said. 
“We've got to win to-day. Partly be- 
cause we haven’t been beaten this 
term yet and partly because Callen- 
dar’s won three years running. We’re 
up against a stiff lot to-day and Mel- 
lon’s probably the best three-quarter 
playing on any school side this sea- 
son. But that needn’t worry us. 
We've got a better pack than theirs 
or I'll go and bury myself. I’m not 
saying anything against the three- 


*Parlow and Bunt, mentioned later, are two of 
the more or less unpopular masters. 


quarters, who are fine, but I expect 
we'd better make it a forward game. 
And quick, their three-quarters. 
Mellon’s the devil. And remember, 
whatever happens in the first half you 
can always win any game in the sec- 
ond, so don’t get down-hearted. On 
the other hand, if we get some luck 
in the first half don’t get over-confi- 
dent. The game isn’t won until the 
last whistle goes.” 

Jeremy, listening, felt that he would 
willingly die for him. Then, of 
course, Bunt had to say a few foolish 
words, and every one hated him and 
wished him buried. The Callendar 
men came on to the field first and 
there was the polite cheering of hosts 
who want their guests to be com- 
fortable, but when the Crale team 
ran out you could surely have heard 
the shout at Land’s End, had you 
been there listening. 

But Jeremy, as he ran on, was con- 
scious of nothing but the state of the 
ground. It was hard. There was a 
thin silver rime of frost, and frosted 
ridges where the soil had been kicked 
up in the mud. It would hurt when 
you fell. But that was a thought to 
keep away from you. Nevertheless, 
he wished his throat was not so dry 
and he was sure that every one must 
see how his knees were trembling. 

And then the Callendar people 
looked enormous. Giants! The Crale 
forwards would never be able to hold 
them. ‘ 

He was aware of the crowd as a 
kind of black wall penning him in. 
He dared not look at it, nor think of 
it, nor consider the way that it would 
feel did he miss something or funk 
going down to the scrum. That 


By 
Hucu 
WALPOLE 


scrum! How would he ever be able 
to stop them? 

The whistle blew, and exactly one 
second later the most awful thing in 
all the recorded history of Crale 
School occurred. Mellon, the Callen- 
dar star, scored a try. 

How it happened Jeremy never ex- 
actly knew. Crale had kicked off, the 
Callendar back had gathered the ball 
and punted back, somebody picked it 
up, passed forward, there was a 
scrimmage, and a moment later the 
Callendar half had it, and passed to 
Mellon, and Mellon was off. He 
eluded Bender, the Crale three-quar- 
ter, side-stepped Hoskyns, the back, 
and had touched the ball down. 

To say that this was tragedy was 
to say nothing. You could feel the 
horror of it strike the crowd liké a 
blinding lightning flash. No sound 
came. No movement, only a dreadful 
heart-stopped hush, as the world 
waited to see whether Callendar 
would kick a goal or no. Callendar 
did kick a goal. Callendar had a lead 
of five points in the first minute. 

Upon Jeremy this devastating ca- 
tastrophe produced one of his cold 
remorseless rages. As always when 
something terrible happened to him, 
he saw all the Cole family gathered 
together, insulted and injured. It 
was as though some one had just 
stepped up and told him that his 
father was a rotten preacher, that his 
sister Mary was plain beyond bear- 
ing, and that his sister Helen was a 
conceited prig. Also, as though his 
family were stationed just in front 
of the crowd, remarks were passing 
on every side of them: “Of course 
Crale hasn’t a chance against Callen- 
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dar.” “That boy Mellon will run 
through again and again.” “He'll do 
just what he likes with them.” 

Moreover, he could tell from the 
way that the Callendar men carried 
themselves, as they triumphantly 
strutted back to the middle of the 
field again that they were thinking 
the same as the crowd: “Well, this 
is going to be easy. All we’ve got to 
do is to see that Mellon has the ball. 
That oughtn’t to be difficult. We'll 
knock up a record score.” 

Now, as every boy in the Crale 
team was feeling just as Jeremy, it 
was not unnatural that when the 
whistle sounded and one of the Cal- 
lendar three-quarters, gathering the 
ball, failed to hold it, the Crale for- 
wards were upon the Callendarians 
like lions let loose. 

Beltane had been right when he 
said that the Crale pack this season 
was an unusually good one. It was 
in physical size, with the exception 
of Beltane himself and Llewellyn, 
smaller than the Callendar pack, but 
Beltane had a genius for forward play 
(as, if India hadn’t claimed him, Eng- 
land would afterwards most certainly 
have discovered) and _ throughout 
that term he had been educating and 
chiding and drilling those forwards 
as though they had been his own 
children. The result of this was that 
they worked as one brain. 

The Callendar forwards, thick and 


heavy to a man, had learnt to pack 
and to shove and that was about all 


that they could do. It was soon dis- 
covered that the Crale forwards were 
getting the ball nine times out of ten, 
and as soon as the school crowd be- 
hind the ropes discovered this the 
cheering became frantic. The Cal- 
lendar backs were forced to kick 
again into touch to save their posi- 
tion. 

And* now Jeremy came into his 
game. If there is anything in this 
world that a scrum-half loves it is to 
have his forwards heeling out the 
ball well and cleanly and then to have 
a wise and astute stand-off-half to 
pass to. All these conditions were 
now Jeremy’s, and for ten minutes he 
knew perfect happiness. The artist 
in him could feel the symmetry and 
rhythm that informed those eight 
bending and straining bodies in front 
of him, and there spread to his own 
heart that sacred fire that was burn- 
ing in theirs. 

“Coming right, Crale,” and then 
the swing, the urge, quick clean flick 
of the back row of heels and out the 
ball came and away, a second later, 
to Steevens. “ 

How often, during those ten min- 
utes, should Crale have scored, and 
how often, alas, did the Crale three- 
quarters bungle their passes, send 
them forward, misfield, bunch too 


closely together, run straight when 
they should have feinted, kick into 
touch when the field was clear in 
front of them! 

As magnificent as were the Crale 
forwards during that time, so disap- 
pointing and wrong-headed were the 
Crale three-quarters. 

And yet, as school three-quarters 
go, they were not a bad line. On an 
ordinary day against an ordinary 
team they would have won fine, green 
laurels. Or it may have been that 
they were as good as the Callendar 
men allowed them to be. Certainly 
the Callendar marking and collaring 
was of the very finest order. They 
had that stamp of the first-class foot- 
baller—they had prevision. Mellon, 
above all, seemed to rule the game as 
a great player of chess might do, dic- 
tating the moves to the other side 
and then spoiling them. 

But if Mellon was the genius of 
the Callendar team it was clear 
enough by now that Steevens was the 
genius of Crale. No move, now, that 
he did not attempt. Testing one 
three-quarter after another, he 
showed no disappointment when they 
failed him. It was as though he were 
always behind them, suggesting the 
right thing for them to do. Jeremy 
himself had the strangest sense that 
he and Steevens were the same man 
in the same body. 

Nevertheless, it was at last evident 
that for the moment at least the 
Crale three-quarters were of no 
use so that a forward game it must 
be and a forward game it became. 

Now, shrilly from behind the ropes, 
came the scream from a hundred 
throats: “Feet! Feet! Feet! 

Feet, School” ... and “Feet” it was. 
It was worth going a hundred miles 
by sea or land to watch how the 
Crale forwards kept the ball, how 
they broke, dribbled, formed; how, 
when the Callendar forwards fell on 
the ball, they massed and shoved and 
shoved again; and then, when the 
whistle sounded, how swiftly and 
neatly they packed ; and then, instead 
of heeling, rushed the big Callendar 
men off their ground, broke and drib- 
bled, formed; swerved and feinted. 
Now at last the ball was in the enemy 
Twenty-Five, nearer and ever nearer, 
and the crowd behind the hopes be- 
came hysterical with joy and rapture. 

Then came a moment when Crale 
was almost over. Nothing could be 
seen but the heaving bodies confused 
and commingled on the goal line it- 
self. Jeremy was aware of nothing, 
crouching beside the turmoil waiting 
for that miraculous moment when 
the ball would appear, touch his 
hands and be off to the three-quar- 
ters, who could surely not, at that 
distance, fail to score. 


But the ball did not appear. Some 
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one fell, some one fell on top of him, 
then some one else, and beyond the 
tangled heap came the clear call of 
the whistle: “Five yards back!” 
Back they went, down again, the ball 
flung in. The Callendar forwards 
had it and maneuvered the. finest 
wheel of the match, swinging round 
against all opposition, keeping the 
ball between their feet and dribbling 
it in one gigantic rush back to the 
middle of the field. 

A great sigh went up from behind 
the ropes. The chance was lost. When, 
oh, when, would it occur again? 

It was then that Jeremy was aware 
of Bender, the Crale three-quarter, 
facing the great Mellon. He knew 
(but he could not tell how he knew) 
that Bender was terrified. 

Bender was recognized as nervous 
and sometimes undependable but he 
was chosen for his speed. He stood 
there now, waiting on his wing, ap- 
parently calm and prepared; but 
Jeremy knew. 

In an agony of terror Jeremy saw that 
the Callendar forward had the ball, that 
it was out and away. It passed with a 
beautiful, clean, swinging movement 
along the three-quarter line, and Mellon 
had it. He swerved past Bender who 
missed him altogether. Had he run then 
straight down the touch line he must 
have scored; but for once, making a 
wrong decision, he swerved inward, 
passed Llewellyn and some forwards 
and then came tearing in Jeremy’s di- 
rection. 

If Jeremy ever felt small in his life 
he felt small then. He had, always 
known, ever since he had first started 
to play football, that if there was one 
thing in life of which, in his secret heart, 
he was desperately afraid, it was of 
tackling a big and fast three-quarter. 
He did not care (or at least in his nor- 
mal healthy days he did not care) to 
how many forward rushes he went 
down. That seemed to be his natural 
job. But this other, its isolation, the 
danger of a swerve that left you gaping 
foolishly in mid-air, or the risk of 
tackling too high, so that you were 
shaken off and flung for nothing, or 
the other peril of meeting him full shock 
and getting a concussion that made you 
useless for the remainder of the game, 
all these things he knew only too ter- 
ribly well. 

Now the worst was upon him. He 
felt that the field behind him was clear 
and that Hoskyns, the back, rushing 
across, would never be in time. If he 
missed this, Mellon could take his pleas- 
ure, plant the ball where he fancied and 
a goal would be the certain result. 

A bridge in an endless space! His 
heart guttered, his eyes darkened, he 
saw an enormous tree detach itself from 
the far end of the field, and black as 
ebony, wave its branches derisively 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Human BeingsAretheStutf of Romance 


$6 ERE is growing up in Amer- 
| ica an enormous reading public 
with an astonishingly good taste 
tor the better books. This is a new 
thing in the world. It cannot be 
matched elsewhere, and it will surely 
have profound effects on the future 
course of American literature.” 

The words were spoken by Hugh 
Walpole, the distinguished British nov- 
elist, as we sat down for a few mo- 
ments’ chat during Mr. Walpole’s 
recent American lecture tour. They 
were friendly words, not merely diplo- 
matic ones, for Mr. Walpole has for 
many years now been sympathetically, 
exploring our geography, our audiences, 
and our culture. 

“It is only three years since I was 
here last,” he said, “but in that time I 
seem to feel a marked change in the 
American literary scene. Your novel- 
ists—at least many of the younger ones 
—are turning away from the post-war 
realism, the minute description of sor- 
did experiences. There is an upsurge 
of the romantic spirit, a more delicate 
type of fantasy, a new emphasis on the 
worth of the individual. There is Willa 
Cather, still growing. I rate her at the 
very top of American fiction, and I be- 
lieve her best years are still ahead of 
her. 
admire. Sinclair Lewis, too, has an 
unquenchable vitality. One can expect 
almost anything from him.” 

That forthright quest for life on its 
highest level is characteristic of Hugh 
Walpole. His broad, sturdy frame, un- 
ostentatiously draped in a brown sack 
suit, breathes wholesomeness and self- 
reliance. He has a sculptor’s head, chis- 
eled, it almost seems, from some rare 
rosy marble. The chin juts strongly from 
beneath a generous mouth. The eyes, 
ringed with the traces of a genial humor, 
gleam steadfastly through flexible shell 
spectacles. His great dome of a forehead, 
crowned with a fringe of sandy hair, 
bespeaks reserves of power, a blend of 
natural simplicity and habitual reflection. 

The rise of the book clubs naturally 
came to the surface of our talk. Mr. 
Walpole is himself chairman of the 
selecting committee of the Book So- 
ciety, the only such organization in 
England. “Of course we can’t begin 
to compete with your gigantic Book- 
of-the-Month Club and Literary Guild,” 
he said wryly. “The English don’t buy 
books—it’s almost a lost art. They 
read them in the popular circulating 
libraries like Mudie’s. Eight thousand 
—our total membership—is considered 
a very good sale for a novel in Eng- 
land. Twenty thousand is exceptional. 
But I wonder what effect the huge 
membership of your clubs is having on 
the production of literature? What 


Thornton Wilder is another I- 


happens to the good 
books by struggling 
writers that do not hap- 
pen to be chosen by the 
clubs? Do your authors 
yield unconsciously to 
the subtle pressure to 
standardize their output 
in channels they have 
found to appeal to popu- 
lar demand? 

“For our part, 
we are trying to 
use the Book 
Society as an in- 
strument fer the 
development of 
good writing. At 
first the publish- 
ers — especially 
the Scottish 
ones—” (this 
with a twinkle) 

—‘were antago- 

nistic to the 

movement, but 

they are now 

our best friends. 

The books we 

choose are not light stuff ; they are high- 
brow, but not too highbrow. For example: 
Priestley’s The Good Companions, Sigrid 
Undset’s Kristin Lavransdatter, and 
Henry Handel Richardson’s Ultima 
Thule. Then we are making a distinct 
effort to bring out young and new writ- 
ers who have something to say, men 
like L. A. G. Strong and Graham 
Greene.” Mr. Walpole was pleasantly 
surprised when I ventured that all the 
books he had mentioned have been 
chosen by one or another of our Amer- 
ican book clubs within the past few 
years. 

“Well, there’s no accounting for the 
vagaries of popular favor. Joseph 
Conrad once said to me, ‘There is no 
permanent stability of critical taste that 
outlasts the years,’ and I see it verified 
every day. In England now we are 
experiencing the same swing toward 
romanticism that begins to appear here. 
A group of younger men like Priestley, 
Martin Armstrong, Gerald Bullett and 
others, occupy a strong position. Vir- 
ginia Woolf is another true creative 
artist in fiction.” 

“Would you mind telling me which, 
of all your own books, is your favorite 
child?” I asked, to divert Mr. Wal- 
pole’s over-modest attention from the 
world at large to himself. 

“IT suppose, like most novelists,” he 
smiled, “my favorite masterpiece is al- 
ways the latest one. I have been work- 
ing for some years now on an ambi- 
tious project—a big four-volume novel 
covering the past two centuries of the 
social history of England. The first 
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of them, Rogue Herries, was published 
this spring. It deals with about fifty 
years of the eighteenth century under 
the Georges. Then will follow a vol- 
ume each on the Regency, the Victorian 
period, and our modern world right 
down to 1930. The characters? Oh, 
the middle and upper classes. They 
are, after all, the people I know best. 
There will be none of this primitive, 
‘back to the soil’ stuff. I grew up in 
the shadow of an Anglican cathedral, 
and it’s pretty hard to break away from 
the old ties.” 

To supply for Mr. Walpole a few of 
the biographical items he thus merely 
hinted at, let me say that his father is 
a leading scholar of the Church of Eng- 
land, who has been successively a tutor 
in a theological school at Truro, warden 
of the Cathedral at Auckland, New 
Zealand, professor in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City, prin- 
cipal of Bede College, Durham, and, 
since 1910, Bishop of Edinburgh. Hugh 
was born in New Zealand in 1884, but 
was sent home to England while a very 
young child and was brought up in 
Cornwall. He went to the famous 
King’s School at Canterbury (de- 
scribed in Somerset Maugham’s Of 
Human Bondage), and then studied at 
Cambridge University. He did a little 
tutoring and book-reviewing, but almost 
immediately took up writing as his pro- 
fession, and has since 1909 published a 
long list of charming novels. The only 
break in his otherwise uneventful life 
came during the World War when he 

(Continued on page 13) 





The Scholastic 


Why and How We Vote 


By J. 


Executive Secretary, 


OLITICAL candidates in all ages 

harangued the people, and a great 
shout went up. They still do, but 
in early days the noise was equivalent 
to election. Today we discount the noise 
and check up on the will of the people 
through the ballot. However, we have 
retained the 
term suffrage, 
or suffragium, 
which originally 
meant “to make 
a responsive 
noise.” 

The _ history 
of voting, from 
a day long be- 
fore the Chris- 
tian era, when 
the people signi- 
fied their ap- 
proval of a can- 
didate by shout- 
ing or striking 
their spears on 
their shields, to 
the present voting machine, is in reality 
the history of man’s political acumen. 
Candidates had a way of turning out 
less trustworthy, and the people gradu- 
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Voting Machine designed 
by Thomas A. Edison 


ally sought more concrete methods of 


tabulating their votes so that their 
chickens could come home to roost, and 
the rascals could be turned out. 

From making a promiscuous noise 
they tried acclamation. Then they made 
marks on leaves and collected the leaves. 
Then they dropped pebbles in a box. For 
variety’s sake, they used broken pieces 
of pottery, shells, beans, and pieces of 
wood. 

But it was not until the time of the 
Athenian Republic that the suffrage 
assumed some of the supposed dignity it 
holds today. This was because the peo- 
ple began, through their voting devices, 
to demand real qualifications in their 
candidates for offices. The magistrates, 
for example, must be chosen from 
wealthy, cultured families, must serve 
the state without pay, and have no 
physical deformities. The electoral as- 
semblies, chosen from the people, were 
held to strict account for legislative en- 
actments. The courts were held sacred, 
and final in their judgments. 

The process of voting by the judges 
of the courts comes nearest 
to our conception of the value 
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Progressive Education Association 


vided meant acquittal; dropping a 
black pebble meant conviction. 
Hence the term, “black ball.” If 

a judge voted, he dropped his peb- 
bles in a brass or copper urn. If he came 
to no decision, he dropped his pebbles in 
a wooden urn. It is obvious that the 
voting was secret. At the conclusion of 
the voting, the pebbles, or beans, were 
spilled on the table and counted. Hence 
—“spilling the beans.” 

In time, the use of beans was dis- 
carded as being too cumbersome, and 
pricking holes in parchment was sub- 
stituted. But this was rather incon- 
venient, and in 139 B.C. the first 
written ballot was adopted by the Roman 
citizenry. 

From that moment on, the ballot as- 
sumed the place in the political scheme 
of things it holds today. Curiously 
enough, it was this method of pricking 
holes in paper that inspired a concep- 
tion of the vote as the most significant 
act a citizen could render the state. 
Likewise, the method employed accounts 
for our voting “booth,” and eventually, 
the voting machine. In those days each 
voter passed through a booth, signified 
his choice to a teller, who recorded his 
vote by pricking a hole on a tablet. He 
then passed out into an open space. But, 
as today, such a system led to bribery 
and double voting, and the written bal- 
lot took its place. 

The first written ballot was introduced 
in Syracuse, Sicily, the voter writing 
his choice on long olive leaves. The 
nearest approach to our present form 
and use of the secret, written ballot was 
that used in Venice to elect its doges. 
However, when the written ballot came 
to England, its use was fought as 
“pernicious” and conducive to making 
mere numbers the sole test of public 
opinion. But later, when the Scottish 
Parliament in 1662 formally adopted 
the written ballot, England accepted 
its merits, and in 1872 made it law. 

The word ballot itself has an inter- 
esting origin. Long before the final 
adoption of the written ballot in Eng- 
land, it was found that on the old 
“Ligger” or ledger books of the Cor- 
poration of Newport, Isle of Wight, 
were records of voting by means of 
balls, or “bullets,” as they were called. 


One of two ballot boxes with balls be- 
longing to the Corporation of Newport, 
Isle of Wight 


The broad accent of the inhabitants, 
however, gave the “u” in the word the 
sound of “a,” and from that term our 
use of “ballot” began. 

It is striking to note that a ballot 
voting system was first introduced into 
America by way of the church. In 1629 
the members of the Salem Church chose 
their pastor by balloting. A few years 
later they elected their magistrates in the 
same way, and the custom spread 
through all New England. 

The next step was the use of a ballot 
box, instead of handing the ballot to a 
teller. But the voter at first did not 
drop it into the box. The teller ex- 
amined it to see if it recorded one vote, 
and dropped it in himself. About 1850 
this method was abandoned, as there 
were too many convictions of tellers 
for fraud. 

A State Constitutional Amendment in 
1856 then legally recognized the printed 
ballot, with the introduction of the 
Australian scheme of secret balloting, 
but this introduction was not completely 
accepted until 1888 when Massachusetts 
gave # a thorough trial. 

The voting machine, the last word in 
balloting efficiency, came into being 
when Thomas A. Edison, on June 1, 
1869, was granted his first patent. This 
device was called an’ “Electrographic 
Vote Recorder,” rather cumbersome but 
practicable. It was first employed in the 
House of Representatives to permit 
speed in recording votes. But the 
filibusters killed it, and Edison never 
perfected his machine. It remained for 
the Davis brothers, Daniel and Etna, of 
Elmira, New York, to secure in 1896 a 
patent for the machine which today is 
in official use in New York state. It is 
comparatively simple,—a voting booth, 
with entrance and exit, an index to in- 
dicate one’s choices, and a release bar 
which makes the record when the voter 

goes out. Of course, no vot- 





of the ballot. When a deci- 
sion was to be rendered in a 
given case, each judge was 
given two ballots—two beans, 
metal discs, or a black and a 
white pebble. Dropping a 
white pebble in the vase pro- 





ing system is free from de- 
fects and fraud, but the voting 
machine is a long step in the 
protection of suffrage and will 
eventually be universally used. 


Balloting in Venice in the 
early Sixteenth Century 
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[No. IV in the “Men and Machines” 
Series by Stuart Chase] 


Is the March of the Machines Responsible for Our Present Lack of Jo bs 


ACHINERY did not inaugurate 

the phenomenon of unemploy- 
ment but promoted it from a minor 
irritation to one of the chief plagues 
of mankind. As the road has length- 
ened from the origin of a commodity 
in the ground to its use by the ulti- 
mate consumer, the road from job to 
job has also lengthened. In village 
economy when the harvest season is 
over, one turns to lumbering or wood- 
carving—there is always work to be 
done. In the economy of the machine, 
the next job may be six months or a 
thousand miles away. Furthermore, a 
new invention like the “talkies” may 
appear, and if one is a musician in a 
moving picture house, there may be no 
next job at all—unless one changes 
his profession. The new teletype- 
setter threatens to throw out of work 
ten thousand linotype operators. 

The machine is irrelevant in any 
given process unless it can save labor. 
“One man and a machine replace ten 
hand workers”—is the essential saga 
of the Power Age. One man stays and 
nine men go. Society has gained a 
cheaper process, and nine men have lost 
their jobs. The final net gain is not 
always so clear. 

As we have seen, the initial intro- 
duction of machinery into England 
caused no net unemployment, but the 
reverse. As prices fell, foreign trade 
rosé, more machine-made goods were 
called for, and into the vacuum rushed 
farmers from the south, Scotchmen, 
Irishmen, even workers from the Con- 
tinent. In the later stages of the*tran- 
sition, particularly when the power 
loom came into full production, the dis- 
placement of hand-labor assumed a 
more serious aspect. As England be- 
gan to feel competition from other na- 
tions, the whole ghastly process of un- 
employment due to excess plant capa- 
city made itself known—a process in 
which labor, lured to a manufacturing 
point in a period of sudden demand, is 
progressively laid off as competition, 
or shifting demand, whittles away the 
market. . 

With every new invention men and 
women lost their jobs. Sometimes they 
hit back. The rivermen of Cassel, sens- 
ing what was coming, destroyed Papin’s 
fantastic attempt at a steamboat in 
1707. The word “sabotage” is derived 
from the wooden shoes which French 
workmen threw into the gears of ma- 
chines. But always demand, due to 
lower prices or other causes, came 
along and saved their necks. Not in- 
dividually, heaven knows, but as a class. 
New opportunities, services, trades, 
opened for those whom machinery had 
displaced. The only proof needed of 


this general statement is that up to 

about 1920 unemployment was not a 

steadily progressive phenomenon. Bad 

as our own statistics were—and are— 

we are certain that decade by decade, 

from 1860 onward, unemployment did 

not grow larger in proportion to the 

total population. It went up and down; 

down and up, but the reserve army of 

the permanently unemployed. did not 

tend to grow faster than population. 

The total fir- 

ing rate did 

not exceed the 

total hiring 

rate over the 

whole period. 

But since 

the so-called 

wave of pros- 

perity, follow- 

ing the depres- 

sion of 1921, 

has_ brought 

mass _ produc- 

tion and the 

automatic 

process to heights undreamed of, an 

uneasy suspicion has gathered that 

the saturation point has at last been 

reached; the “blotting paper” indus- 

tries will soak up no more men. 

(The situation is aggravated, further- 

more, by the increasing number of 

women who are invading industry.) 

Where are the poor wretches to go? 

The announced answer is the park 

bench; a bench which from now on is 

destined to grow longer and longer. A 

new job can no more be created as fast 

as the machine tips a man out of an 

old one. Accelerating unemployment is 

before us, and unless something is done, 

and that quickly, a very heavy bill, cast 

in terms of wretchedness and despair, 
will shortly be submitted. 

It is agreed by all competent econo- 
mists that purchasing power has not 
kept step with invention. Purchasing 
power is the final arbiter of all jobs 
under the prevailing financial system. 
Unless prices fall as fast as labor-saving 
devices increase, the saved laborer must 
whistle for employment. With a static 
price level, he will have to keep on 
whistling. Prices have not been de- 
clining rapidly in recent years. 

The number of productive workers 
has declined in America, as follows, ac- 
cording to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 

1919 1925 Decline 
Agriculture ........ .11,300,000 10,700,000 600,000 
Manufacturing and 
mechanical 10,670,000 9,770,000 900,000 
Railroads .............. 2,035,000 1,860,000 
Mining 1,050,000 1,050,000 


Total . 25,055,000 23,380,000 1,675,000 


The decline in 1929 registers over 


2,000,000, and all recent counts of fac- 
tory workers show a greater output 
with not only relatively, but absolutely, 
fewer men. For a hundred years every 
census tabulated an increasing number 
of persons employed in factories; now 
suddenly since the War, with an in- 
creasing population, there are fewer 
persons in factories. Something cardi- 
nal has happened; some mighty corner 
has been rounded. 

Evans Clark in the New York Times 
shows the phenomenon by index num- 
bers: 

l'actory Employees Production 
1914..... ee 100 
momma “~* 147 
1924... siiabisiseniainnieee 158 
ae ——— 170 

There were 150,000 fewer railroad 
employes in 1928 than in 1923. Auto- 
matic electro-pneumatic systems of 
freight car control are eliminating 
switchmen. Eleven men used to operate 
trains in the New York subways; now, 
with automatic controls, one motorman 
and one guard compose the crew. Nickel 
turnstiles have cut the number of plat- 
form men from 1,500 to 470. The Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad has a freight- 
handling mechanism to take care of a 
million freight cars a year. Switchmen 
and brakemen are eliminated; one 
skilled man in a tower directs the pro- 
cess. It saves the labor of at least 400 
workers. Ohio reports in 1927 11 per 
cent more square feet of building with 
15 per cent fewer men. In the New 
York paper-box industry, the number 
of workers has declined 32 per cent 
since 1914, while output has increased 
121 per cent. 

It has been determined that 60 per 
cent of a cigar store salesman’s motions 
and speech are purely automatic, call- 
ing for no human initiative at all. 
Bright young men become shortly dull- 
eyed and bored. Why not give the 
work to a machine? Mechanical sales- 
men are appearing thick and fast. A 
department store is being organized 
which will have no sales persons at all 
—only the standard packages of na- 
tional advertising to be delivered by 
machine. 

Here is an electric hand-saw by which 
one man takes the place of four; a 
power-chisel which does the work of 
ten; a floor-sanding machine which 
puts five men on the street for every 
device installed. Two men now charge 
a steel furnace which once required 
fourteen men; seven men cast as much 
pig iron as sixty used to do. In the 
liner California three white-garbed fire- 
men presiding over gauges, replace 120 
stokers. There will not be a switch- 
board girl for local calls in Washing- 

(Continued on page 18) 





The Scholastic 


How Rugby Football Is Played 


N READING the fascinating story of 

Jeremy Cole’s great game for Crale 
against Callendar School, which Hugh 
Walpole has made one of the enduring 
pieces of English literature, readers of 
The Scholastic will encounter many 
terms which seem strange to American 
ears and which, perhaps, suggest a great- 
er difference between the Rugby game 
and American football than actually ex- 
ists. Rugby football, 
which gained real pop- 
ularity out on the West 
Coast twenty years 
ago, is showing signs 
of coming back in some 
American colleges. 
Yale last year organ- 
ized a Rugby team and 
informal games were 
played with Rugby 
clubs in the East and 
with one or two teams 
in Canada. 

It is a common mis- 
take among Americans 
to confuse English 
Rugby and Soccer (As- 
sociation football), but 
the two sports are in 
distinct contrast. Soc- 
cer is a kicking and 
butting game in which 
the ball, which is 
spherical, may not be 
handled, while Rugby 
is a game of run- 
ning, passing and kicking, with an oval 
ball like ours. In its earliest history, 
Rugby was wholly a kicking game, but it 
ceased to be that on the afternoon in 1823 
when a young Englishman named Wil- 
liam Webb Ellis first ventured, in spite of 
traditions, to run with the ball. That 
history-making run is now commemo- 
rated by a tablet on an ivy-covered wall 
at Rugby, which is inscribed as follows: 


“This stone commemorates the exploit 
of William Webb Ellis who, with a fine 
disregard of the rules of football as 
played in his time first took the ball in 
his arms and ran with it, thus originating 


the distinctive feature of the Rugby 


game. A. D. 1823.” 


American football is a direct descend; 
ant of the Rugby game and as such 
carries the family resemblance. The 
chief differences, probably, are two and in 
the following observations I am taking the 
liberty of quoting often from an article 
which Carl Mattison Chapin wrote re- 
cently for the Harvard Athletic Associa- 
tion News. One basic difference is the 
fact that Rugby permits and encourages 
the dribbling of the ball with the foot, 
which is distinctly not a part of the 
American game. The other chief differ- 
ence is the fact that the forward pass, 
now so important a factor in the Amer- 
ican football attack, is forbidden in Rugby, 
although lateral or backward passing forms 
an attractive part ot the English game. 


By ROBERT HARRON 
Scholastic Sports Editor 


In American football, as you know, 
there is the system of downs with a cer- 
tain distance to be gained and a pause 
after every play. In Rugby, the play is 
continuous, except when there is an in- 
fraction of the rules or when the ball 
goes out of bounds. The American team 
tries its best to retain possession of the 
ball save when a fine punter is available 
and a kicking game is advisable for the 


A typical moment in a Rugby game. The ball has just been ‘‘heeled out” from 
the ‘'scrum” at the right, and the*’scrum-half,” having picked it up, is try- 
ing to break loose for a pass to a running back on his side 


gaining of ground. The Rugby “fifteen,” 
as contrasted with our “eleven,” places 
less emphasis on continual possession of 
the ball. The Rugby runner passes or 
kicks the ball when he is threatened with 
a tackle. If he is unable to do that, he 
must cast the ball loose on the ground 
where it must be dribbled with the foot 
before another player of either side can 
pick it up. If a runner is thrown with 
the ball in his possession, a penalty is in- 
flicted. 

One of the basic factors in the Amer- 
ican football attack is interference to pro- 
tect the runner. Rugby football knows 
no interference. The Rugby runner is 
on his own and the result is brilliant in- 
dividual running. 

The lateral pass, which has come in the 
last two or three years to be a more im- 
portant play in our college football than 
ever before, is one of the chief methods 
of attack in Rugby. Five or six backs 
may be strung out at intervals of eight or 
ten yards across the field with one man run- 
ning and dodging until he is cornered, 
whereupon he passes to the next back, 
who runs as far as he can and then 
passes to a third. The result often is to 
shake one of the backs into the open 
against any but the most alert defense. 

The nine forwards of the so-called 
Rugby “Pack,” corresponding to our 
line, may also grab a pass or a loose 
ball at any time. The defense, as a re- 
sult, never knows where the attack is 


going or who is going to carry the ball. 

Although Rugby kicks are made with- 
out protection and usually on the run, 
with less distance and accuracy than the 
American punt, kicking can be made an 
even more effective play in Rugby because a 
kick out-of-bounds is tossed in from the 
sidelines and the team that last kicked 
has an equal chance to recover, whereas 
in the American game the punt always 
goes to the receiving 
team save in the case 
of a fumble or other 
unusual circumstances. 

In the “scrum,” or 
what we would call 
the scrimmage, the for- 
mation from which the 
Rugby ball is put into 
play, three forwards 
lock themselves tightly 
together with their 
arms and bend forward 
to match = shoulders 
with a similar trio of 
opponents. The other 
six forwards on either 
team crowd behind in 
a tightly-bound mass. 
Into the space between 
the feet of the front 
trios the ball is rolled 
and the forwards try 
to work the ball out of 
the “scrum” with their 
feet and out to the 
side where the “scrum-half” (corre- 
sponding to our quarterback) is wait- 
ing. When the ball as last is free, 
the scrum-half picks it up, passes to one 
of the running backs (the “stand-off 
half” and the “three-quarters”) and the at- 
tack is on. 

In Rugby the “touchdown” is what we 
call in American football the “touch- 
back.” The American “touchdown” is 
called a “try” in Rugby because it gives 
the opportunity for a free try at goal, as 
the goal is the chief object of the game. 
That was true in the early days of the 
American game as well. A Rugby “try” 
scores three points as compared with six 
for the American touchdown, and if the 
goal is kicked, two additional points are 
allowed, making a total of five, as against 
seven in the American scheme when a 
touchdown is made and the goal for extra 
point kicked. The Rugby field goal 
counts four points unless it is made from 
a free kick, in which case it counts only 
three. 

In a word, Rugby continues to be much 
more a game of “football” than does the 
American game in which the importance 
of kicking has been gradually decreas- 
ing. Field goal kicking has become rare 
in recent years in the American game, 
especially since the goal-posts were set 
back ten yards behind the goal-line. But 
in the Rugby game, they have continued 
to leave the “foot in football.” 
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As One Reader to 
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Mrs. Becker, the Book 


people and in every other issue will answer questions on boo! 


dre 


eos now on till the New Year, all 
letters to this Department will be an- 
swered only by personal letter, to save 
space for news of new books. Until the 
Christmas rush is over, I will “introduce” 
as many new books as possible, just enough 
to give you an idea of what some of the 
best are like—for this is so remarkable a 
year for new books for young people that 
just to tell you about them has news value. 
At the same time you may look for an an- 
nouncement about this Department and its 
program that may interest you. 


Flying 

Let us take aviation books first, because 
there is no subject more carefully covered 
in the season’s books for younger readers. 
For a general survey, the sort of book you 
buy if you can buy but one, the best that 
has been published is Skycraft, by Augus- 
tus Post, written for older boys, but with 
full knowledge that on this subject boys are 
usually better informed than men, and so 
the best is none too good for them. All 
types of aircraft are described and illus- 
trated, principles of construction, flight, 
control and stability are explained in detail, 
the process of learning to fly is made clear, 
and the latest developments iin gliders, para- 
chutes, balloons, dirigibles, instruments ex- 
plained, as well as airport construction, air- 
way lines, and weather forecasting. The 
pictures are up to the moment, a most im- 
portant feature when progress is so rapid, 
and most of the photographs cannot be 
found elsewhere. The author was one of 
the first twenty men in the country to fly, 
operated one of the first dirigibles, and still 
holds a long-distance balloon record; Glenn 
Curtiss just before his untimely death this 
summer wrote the foreword to the book, 
strongly recommending it, and boys will 
find that the author is talking out of actual 
experience and not rewriting anything. 
The Book of Gliders, by Edwin W. Teale, 
covers its highly important subject with the 
same thoroughness, and should be owned 
by anyone interested in motorless flight; 
it even has a section on how to build a 
glider, with full description of “The Fledge- 
ling,” designed for this volume by Jack 
Herrick of Syracuse. From the Ground 
Up, by William A. Simonds and Fred L. 
Black, has the form of a story, but only to 
give the hero, Pat Callahan, a chance to 
go through training in ground work in an 
airplane factory and at an airport, with 
flights as well, in the course of learning 
the business literally “from the ground up.” 
Parachute, by Charles J. V. Murphy (Put- 
nam) is a rough-and-ready history of the 
appliance, interspersed with stories of its 
use in thrilling experiences. There are two 
excellent collections of short stories of 
aviation: Silver Wings, by Raoul Whit- 
field, which appeared for the most part in 
Boy's Life, with the same characters car- 
ried through; Aviation Stories are taken 
from St. Nicholas and are by well-known 
writers. The exploit of Amy Johnson gives 
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a special interest to The Sky Girl, by 
Dorothy Verrill, an exciting but not over- 
drawn story of a girl’s study and work for 
her wings. 


**Girls’ Stories’’ 
bares I get a package of baoks of all 
so 


rts meant for young people’s read- 
ing, I look first for stories about young 


people of the present day or of past times, - 


books that I think of as “good stories,” 
and make a note of the best of them, for 
these are books for which I know you are 
looking. For girls we have this year an 
uncommonly good assortment; I think 
writers must have been taking to heart that 
books for boys were in general so much 
better than those for girls, and have deter- 
mined that this reproach shall be lifted 
from the literature of the sex. Certainly 
Judith Lankester, by Marjorie Hill Allee, 
and Meggy MacIntosh, by Elizabeth Janet 
Gray, are splendid historical tales; Judith 





Mrs. Becker Recommends: 


Skycraft, by Augustus Post (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), $2.50. 

The Book of Gliders, by Edwin W. Teale 
(Dutton), $2.50. 

From the Ground Up, by William A. 
Simonds and Fred L. Black (Double- 
day), $2.00. 

Parachute, by Charles J. V. Murphy 
(Putnam), $2.50. 

See ee, by Raoul Whitfield (Knopf), 


Aviation Stories (collection), (Century), 


.25. 

The Sky Girl, by Dorothy Verrill (Cen- 
tury), $1.75. 

Judith Lankester, by Mariorie Hill Allee 
(Houghton Mifflin), $2.00. 

Megoy MacIntosh, by Elizabeth Janet 
xray (Doubleday), $2.00 

The Fork in the Road, by Edith Bal- 
linger Price (Century), $2.00. 

Susann of Sandy Point, by Annie Gray 
Caswell (Longmans), $2.00. 

The Charlemonte Crest, by Augusta H. 
Seaman (Doubleday), $2.00. 

The Mystery of Navajo Canon, by Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne (Century), $2.00. 

Pirate’s Doom, by Rear Admiral E. R. G. 
Evans (Farrar), $2.00. 

Opening Davy Jones's Locker, by Thames 
Wisliamson (Houghton, Mifflin), $2.00. 

Jinglebob, by Philip Ashton Rollins 
(Scribner’s Illustrated Classics), $2.50. 

Song of Roland, James Baldwin (Scrib- 
ner), $2.50. 

Lorna Doone, Blackmore (Dodd, Mead), 


$3.50. 

The Complete Stalky and Company, by 
Rudyard Kipling (Doubleday), $2.50. 
The Five Children, by E. Nesbit (Cow- 

ard), $3.00. 


In case your bookstore does not carry 
these books, write to us giving their names 
and enclosing the retail price of the book 
listed here. We will see that you are 
supplied. 
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goes with her family from Virginia to In- 
diana ninety years ago, when she is fifteen 
and grows up with the country, and Meggy 
is fifteen when she sets sail—almost a 
stowaway, and taking the place of a run- 
away bride—from Edinburgh in 1775 for 
North Carolina. Meggy MacIntosh has 
fine opening chapters in this ancient Scotch 


city, and one of the characters is Flora 
Macdonald, who saved the life of Prince 
Charlie, and who, as few Americans know, 
came to North Carolina at fifty. The Fork 
in the Road, by Edith Ballinger Price, 
takes a pair of twins looking so much 
alike that one can pass an examination for 
the other and not be detected, past the place 
in their lives when they fear they are 
growing apart and bring them into an even 
closer and finer understanding later on; it 
is a good high school story leading into 
life beyond schooldays. Susann of Sandy 
Point, by Annie Gray Caswell, is about an 
“odd-jobs girl” with bubbling good humor, 
a turn for getting into amusing scrapes, and 
a power of sticking to it when times are 
hard indeed—fortunately times get better 
before the end. There are several new 
mystery stories for girls, of which the best 
are The Charlemonte Crest, by Augusta 
H. Seaman, whose scene is laid in Hayti— 
this is one of the Junior Literary Guild 
selections—and The Mystery of Navajo 
Canon, by Hildegarde Hawthorne, which 
ran in St. Nicholas. 


**Boys’ Stories”’ 

““NOOD sstories” for boys are good 

enough to make me put aside some 
of the grown-up literature until I have en- 
joyed myself with them. Pirate’s Doom, 
by Rear Admiral E. R. G. Evans, is a 
rattling good yarn of which all I need say 
is that it lives up to the title, and should 
I say anything more I might begin to tell 
the plot and that would be too bad. Open- 
ing Davy Jones's Locker, by Thames Wil- 
liamson, is about the bottom of the sea; a 
boy is chosen to go with a scientific ex- 
pedition to the Carribees and its world 
under the water; if you like the books of 
William Beebe or Lieutenant Ellsberg, or 
Eadie’s I Like Diving, this is your book, 
boy or man. There is a new edition of the 
popular cowboy novel, Jinglebob, by Philip 
Ashton Rollins, with colored plates by 
N. C. Wyeth, and in the same excellent 
series of Jilustrated Classics at $2.50, 
James Baldwin's Song of Roland may now 
be had with full-page pictures by Peter 
Hurd. Speaking of reprints, there is a 
beautiful new edition of the ever-blooi.ing 
Lorna Doone, with color plates by Mead 
Schaeffer ; this is the only romance I knov 
that boys like as well as girls do, though 
perhaps they like it for different reasons; 
anyway, here is lovely Lorna and “girt 
John Ridd” and all the company in colors 
and costume. And there is now what wg 
call an “omnibus volume” of The Complete 
Stalky and Company, by Rudyard Kipling, 
in which the best school-stories that have 
yet been written are gathered all together, 
with one quite new one added; here you 
will find Stalky and Beetle and all your old 
friends. There is another E. Nesbit book, 
too, The Five Children, by special request: 
the Junior Library Guild selected this too, 
and it is even better than the one about the 
Bastables. 





The Show-Oft: Part II 


A Full-Length Comedy in Three Acts 


By GreorGcE KELLEY 


Mrs. FISHER (In a lowered tone): He 
was astin’ Amy about that robbery over at 
Doctor Donnelly’s yesterday mornin’; and 
when she told him the bandits got away 
with nearly two thousand dollars, he said 
it couldn’t be true, because there wasn’t 
that much money in North Philadelphia. 

Mr. FisHer (With mock laughter): Ha! 
Ha! Ha! 

Mrs. FisHer (Returning to the parlor- 
doors to listen): Shush! (There’s a Ha! 
Ha! Ha! from the parlor from Aubrey, 
and the old man looks quickly and dis- 
trustfully in that direction, Aubrey con- 
tinues to laugh.) 

Mr. FisHer (Settling himself to read): 
I'll bet there wouldn't have to be so much 
money up this way to be more than he’s 
got. (There’s a sound of hammering in 
the cellar. Mrs. Fisher hurries across to 
the cellar-door.) 

Avusrey (Jn the parlor): You know, 
I discovered tonight, Amy, that I can save 
a full fifteen minutes on this trip over here, 
by transferring up Twenty-Ninth to the 
Lehigh Avenue car, instead of going on in 
and up Nineteenth. 

Mrs. FisHER (Opening the cellar-door 
and calling down, in a subdued voice): 
Joe! stop that hammering down there, 
we can’t hear our ears up here. (The old 
man gives a hard chuckle. Mrs. Fisher 
tip-toes back towards the parlor-doors, 
looking at her husband stonily.) What 
ails you? 

Amy (Jn the parlor): It is hard to get 
out here, unless you use the Park trolley. 
I hear some people say that’s a great deal 
quicker. (Mrs. Fisher listens keenly again 
with her ear against the pel ce ey 

Avusrey: I don’t know Show they ever 
found this place. . 

Amy: I don’t know how you ever found 
West Philadelphia. 

Avsrey: Lot of people think they haven't 
found it yet. (He bursts into violent 
laughter.) Lost somewhere between the 
Schuylkill River and Darby. (He laughs 
some more. The old man looks piercingly 
over his spectacles at his wife.) 

Mr. FisHer (Almost shouting): Come 
away from there, Josie! (Mrs. Fisher is 
startled almost to death. She places her 
hand on her bosom and moves away from 
the door towards the center of the room.) 
1 oly be listenin’ to that damned blather- 
skite. 

Mrs. FisHer (Trying to be casual): I 
wasn't listenin’ to him; I was just seein’ 
what he was sayin’. (She moves up to the 
little stand between the hall-door and the 
mantelpiece and picks up her knitting-bag. 
Amy ts very much amused at something 
Aubrey has just said in the parlor. Mrs. 
Fisher glances toward the parlor-doors, 
then comes down to her husband’s right, 
and, with another giir-e toward the door, 
speaks very confidentially.) He was astin’ 
Amy how she ever found this part of town 
to live in; and she was astin’ him how he 
ever found West Philadelphia. He sez 
West Philadelphia ain’t been found yet,— 
that it’s lost somewhere between the 
Schuylkill River and Darby. (She moves 
over to the arm-chair at the right, in front 
of the window, and sits down.) 

Mr. FisHer: I wish to God he’d get 
lost some night, somewhere between here 
and the Schuylkill River. 

Mrs. Fisuer (Taking the needles and the 


~ wool out of the knitting-bag): 
Vhat'd kill you, too, you know, he always 
dies laughin’ whenever he gets off one of 
them bum jokes. 

Mr. FisHER: Somebody's got to laugh. 

Avusrey (From the parlor): Ha! Ha! 
That’s the time I fooled you, Amy! Leave 
it to me to put it right over the plate. 
(Amy has quite a laughing fit in the parlor. 
Her Mother looks narrowly toward the 
parlor-doors until Amy has finished laugh- 
ing). 
Mrs. FisHer: He’s got Amy laughin’ 
now, too. (She commences to knit; and 
there is a slight pause. Then she glances 
at the clock on the maftelpiece.) That 
old clock has stopped again, Neil. 

Mr. FIsHER (Without moving): 
fixin’, 

Mrs. FisHer: It’s been fixed twice— 
don’t do no good. (There is a pause, and 
Mrs. Fisher sighs.) 1 think it’s terrible 
lonesome not to hear the clock—it’s too 
still in a room. It always sounds to me 
like soap-bubbles meltin’. 

Mr. FisHEerR: H’m—here’s a fellow that’s 
been left a quarter of a million dollars, and 
he won't take it. 

Mrs. FisHer (Sharply): 
matter with him? 

Mr. FisHer: Nothin’ at all’s the mat- 
ter with him—he just won't take it. 

Mrs. FisHer (Resuming her knitting): 
He mustn't be in his right mind, poor boy. 
I wisht somebody’d leave me a quarter of 
a million dollars. 

Mr. FisHer:‘ You wouldn't know what to 
do with it if they did. 

Mrs. FisHEerR: Well, I know one thing 
I'd do with it; and that'd be to have some- 
thin’ done to that old heater of ours down- 
stairs, and not be freezin’ to death all next 
winter, the way I was last. (Aubrey 
laughs in the parlor. Mrs. Fisher glances 
toward the parlor-doors; then. shifts her 
knitting.) Every sweater I start 1 swear 
it'll be the last—and then I start right 
in on another. (She gives a faint little laugh 
and looks at her husband; but he’s read- 
ing; so she subsides and continues to knit. 
Suddenly she stops and rests her knitting 
in her lap, and thinks; then turns to Mr. 
Fisher.) Well now, what becomes of 
money like that, Neil, that people won't 
take? 

Mr. FISHER (Squinting at her over his 
glasses): What'd you say? 

Mrs. FisHer: I say, what becomes of 
money that people won’t take that way? 

Mr. Fisuer (Resuming his paper): Why, 
nothing at all becomes of it;—they just 
come and get it. (She looks at him stead- 
ily.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Who does? 

Mr. FisHer: The people that won't 
take it. (Mrs. Fisher is puzzled for a 
second.) 

Mrs. FisHer (Resuming her knitting): 
Well, I'll bet if they left it to me they 
wouldn’t have to come and take it. 

Mr. FisHer (Looking at her again with 
a shade of irritation): .Who wouldn't 
have to come and take it? 

Mrs. FISHER (Losing her temper): Why, 
the people that won’t take it! 

Mr. FisHer: What are you talkin’ 
about, Josie, do you know? 

Mrs. FisHer: Yes, I do know very 
well what I’m talkin’ about !—but I don’t 
think you do. 
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Mr. FisHer: Let me read this paper, 
will you? 

Mrs. FisHer (Knitting vapenee: Go 
ahead and read it!—I’m sure I don’t want 
to talk to you. It was you that started 
talkin’ to me—readin’ about that young man 
that took the money. (Joe comes up from 
the cellar, carrying, some kind of a radio- 
arrangement on _a flat base-board and a 
screw-driver.) Joe I’m goin’ to have that 
light took out of that cellar, if you don’t 
stop spendin’ all your time down there. 

Joe (Holding his work under the table- 
lamp to look at it closely): You don't 
want me to hammer up here, do you? 

Mrs. FisHer: I don’t want you ham- 
merin’ anywhere. I want you to go out at 
night and get some air, and not be cooped 
up in that dusty old cellar. (There’s a 
violent burst of laughter from Aubrey in 
the parlor. Joe glances toward the parlor- 
doors, then turns, with something of dis- 
tress in his expression, to his Mother.) 

Joe: Who’s in there—the Pennsylvania 
Railroad? 

Mrs. FisHer: Yes, and he’s got about 
as much sense as yourself. 

Joe (Moving around to the chair at the 
left of the center-table and sitting down): 
You won't say that when you're sittin’ 
here listenin’ to the Grand Opera. (Staris 
to tighten the small screws in the base- 
board.) 

Mrs. FisHEerR: I won't be listenin’ to 
it, don’t fret-—I got somethin’ else to do 
besides listenin’ to a lot of dagoes singin’. 

Mr. FisHer (Looking over at Joe’s 
radio-arrangement): What is it? 

Mrs. FisHer: He sez when he gets 
that radio-thing finished, I can sit here and 
listen to the Grand Opera. 

Mr. FISHER (Resuming his paper): 
What's that, them singin’ people? 

Mrs. FisHer: Yes—them that goes 
away up high, you know—that Clara has 
on her victrola. (The parlor-door opens, 
and Amy comes out, walking on air.) 

Amy: Oh, it’s all right if you let it 
run for a minute. (She crosses to the 
right to the kitchen-door, glancing at her- 
self in the mantelpiece mirror as she 
pauses.) 

Mrs. FisHer: What’s the matter? 

Amy: Nothing; Aubrey wants a drink 
of water. (She goes out at the right.) 

Mrs. FisHer (With a significant sound): 

h 


Ausrey (Coming out of the parlor): 
Stay right where you are, folks, right 
where you are. (He moves to the mirror 
over the mantelpiece.) Just a little social 
attention,—going right out again on the 
next train. (He surveys himself critically 
in the mirror, touching his tie, and toupe 
gingerly. Mrs. Fisher gives him a smoul- 
dering look, and Joe looks at his father. 
Aubrey turns from the mirror, and in- 
dicates his reflection with a wide gesture.) 
There you are, Mother! Any woman's 
fancy, what do you say? Even to the little 
old carnation. (He gives the table a double 
tap with his knuckles, then laughs, and 
moves up toward the kitchen-door, and 
calls out 4o Amy.) Come on, Amy, step 
on the United Gas out there; customer in 
here waiting for the old aqua pura. (Mov- 
ing down to Mr. Fisher's right.) Man's 
got to have something to drink—how about 
it, Pop? (He gives Mr. Fisher a slap on 
the right shoulder.) You'll stay with me 
on that, won’t you? (He laughs and moves 
up to the mirror again, Old Man Fisher 
is very much annoyed.) Yes sir. (Com- 
ing forward again at the right.) I want 
to tell those of you who have ventured out 
this evening, that this is a very pretty little 
picture of domestic felicity. (He laughs 
a little and looks from one to the other, 
patronizingly ; but nobody pays the slightest 
attention to him.) Father reading,—Mother 
knitting; (Mrs. Fisher withers him with a 
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quick look.) But then, Mama is always 
knitting. (She knits rapidly and Aubrey 
laughs, and moves up and across back of 
the table.) And little old Tommy Edison 
over here, working eighteen hours a day 
to make the rich man richer and the poor 
man poorer. (He gives Joe a tap om the 
back, then moves back again towards Mr. 
Fisher.) What about it, Popcorn? (Slaps 
him on the back.) Shake it up! Right or 
raving? : 

Mr. FisHER (Starting to his feet violent- 
ly.) Damn it, let me alone! And keep 
your hands to yourself. (He crosses below 
the center-table and up to the hall-door.) 
I never saw such a damn pest in my life! 
(He goes up the stairs bristling with rage, 
and muttering to himself. Aubrey is vast- 
ly amused. He leans, on the back of Mr. 
Fisher’s chair and roars with laughter.) 

Avsrey: Sign on the dotted line! And 
little old Popsy-Wopsy getting sore and 
going to leave us flat. (He laughs again 
considerably; then turns to Mrs. Fisher.) 
Nevertheless, and notwithstanding, Mrs. 
Fisher, I'd like to mention that the kid 
from West Philadelphia is giving the grow- 
ing boy the said and done. (He indicates 
Joe with a waving gesture. Amy comes in 
from the right with a glass of water. He 
turns and acknowledges her with even a 
wider gesture.) And there she is herself, 
and not a moving picture. (Amy extends 
the glass of water, laughing, and with a 
touch of self-consciousness.) Blushing as 
she gave it, looking down—at her feet so 
bare, and her tattered gown. (Amy giggles, 
and her Mother looks sharply at Amy’s 
shoes. Aubrey takes the glass of water 
and turns to Mrs. Fisher.) How's that, 
Mother Fisher? Can't beat that little old 
Willie Shakespeare, can you? No, sir,— 
I'd like to tell the, brothers that that little 
old Shakespeare party shook a wicked 
spear. (He laughs at his own comedy, 
and Amy is tmmeasurably delighted.) 
Well, here’s laughter, ladies! and, (Turning 
to Joe) Mr. Marconi—my best regards to 
you. (He drinks.) 

Amy: I’m afraid it’s not very cold. 
(He just raises his hand, signifying that 
it’s perfectly satisfactory.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Why didn’t you let it 
run? 

Amy: I did, but it doesn’t seem to get 
any colder. 

Ausrey (Handing the glass back to 
Amy): Very nice indeed. And a sweeter 
draught from a fairer hand was never 
qua fted. 

Amy (Flipping her hand at him): Oh, 
you! (She goes out at the right again with 
the empty glass.) 

Ausrey (Laughing a bit): Thank you 
very much. (He turns and moves across 
above the table toward Joe, drawing a 
gaily-bordered handkerchief from his 
breast-pocket and touching tt to his lips.) 
Yes, sir, Mr. Joseph, I want to tell you 
you're wasting time; for- when you're all 
through, they’ll offer you twenty cents for 
it, and: sell it for twenty million (He 
punctuates this last remark with a series 
of patronising taps on Joe’s back)—Take 
it or leave it—sign on the dotted line. (He 
taps his knuckles on the table, and moves 
back again to Mrs. Fisher’s left.) Yes, 
sir,—that’s exactly what they did to little 
old yours truly here. Twenty Lincoln 
Anacondas, for a formula that would have 
solved the greatest problem before the In- 
dustrial Chemical world to-day. (Amy 
comes in from the right, and, looking at 
Aubrey wonderingly, moves across towards 
the left. Aubrey moves forward and 
across in front of the table towards Joe.) 
A formula to prevent the rusting of iron 
and steel. (Joe gets up and walks around 
above the table towards the kitchen-door 
at the right.) A solution of Vanadium and 


Manganese, to be added to the metal in its 
molten state; (Joe stops and looks back at 
him) instead of applied externally as they 
have been doing. 

Joe: What did you say, Aubrey? 

Ausrey: I said, a simple combination 
of chemical elements, to be added to the 
metal in its molten state, instead of applied 
externally as they have been doing. 

Joe and Auprey, speaking together. 

Joe (Speaking to his Mother): Mom, 
do you know anything about that little 
screw-driver with the black handle? 

AvuBrEY: But—simply because it was 
discovered by a working-man—that they 
saw they couldn't buy 

Mrs. FisHer: Do you mean the one 
you fixed the sewing machine with? 

Joe and Auprey, speaking together. 

Joe: Yes, that little short one with the 
black handle. 

AvuBREY: They gave it the swinging 
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door. (Amy moves over to the parlor- 
doors.) 

Mrs, FisHER and AUBREY, speaking to- 
gether. 

Mrs. FisHer: I think I saw it on that 
shelf out there, over the sink. And now, 
don’t go upsettin’ everything out there. 

AuBrREY: They'd rather go on paying 
a million dollars a year (Joe goes out, 
and Aubrey follows him to the kitchen- 
door)—to paint their steel and iron struc- 
tures throughout the country, than pay 
me. 

Mrs. FisHer: Do you see it, Joe? 

Ausrey (Coming down to Mrs. Fisher's 
left): And do you know why, Mrs. 
Fisher? 

JoE (Answering his Mother from the 
kitchen): No! 

Ausrey:- Then, I'll tell you. Because 
I work for my living. That's the said 
and done on the whole business. (Mrs. 
Fisher starts to put her things into the 
knitting-bag, preparatory to getting up): 
Keep them poor and get them married; 
and then,(He looks away off) as my dar- 
ling old Mother used to say, “You've got 
them on their beams and hinges.” 

Mrs. FisHer (Getting up): I don’t see 
that anybody’s tryin’ to make anybody get 
married if they don’t want to. (She passes 
up to the kitchen-door, putting her knit- 
ting-bag on the buffet as she goes.) 

Avusrey (Following her up): But they 
do want to, Mrs. Fisher—but the capitalist 
wants to stop them. 

Mrs. FiswHer (Turning at the kitchen- 
door and speaking directly to him): Well, 
I guess it'd be just as well to stop some 
of them. (She goes out.) 

Ausrey (Calling after her through the 
kitchen-door): Ah, don’t go back on little 
old William Jennings Bryan, Mother 
Fisher. Life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, you know. (He turns and 
comes forward at the right again, laugh- 
ing a little.) Sign on the dotted line. 


Il 


Amy (Trying to conceal her temper): 
Come on in here, Aubrey. 

Ausrey (Starting towards her): Yes, 
sir, Amy, I want to tell you it’s the poor 
man that gets it every time. I put a ques- 
tion up to Secretary Mellon, in a letter six 
weeks ago—that absolutely stumped him, 
because I haven't had a line from him 
since. (Amy is smiling into his eyes. He 
passes in front of her and goes into the 
parlor. The curtain commences to descend 
slowly. Amy looks darkly toward the 
kitchen-door, and stamps her foot with 
temper; then follows Aubrey into the par- 
lor.) I simply asked him to what extent 
his proposed program of Income Tax Re- 
vision would affect the great American 
Railroad Employe. (The curtain is down) 


THREE HOURS PASS 
[The Curtain Rises Again] 

Mrs. Fisher is sitting at the right of the 
table asleep, her knitting lying in her lap; 
and Joe, sitting at the left of the table, is 
endeavoring to pass the tip of a wire 
through a small eyelet on the base-board. 
Amy starts to play the piano in the parlor; 
and, after the usual introduction, Aubrey 
begins to sing, “Rocked in the Cradle of 
The Deep,” in a heavy bass voice. 

Ausrey (Singing): 

“Rocked in the cradle of the deep, 
I lay me down,—in peace to sleep— 
Secure I rest upon the wave, 

For thou alone—” 

(Mrs. Fisher starts slightly and wakens 
Joe glances at her. Aubrey continues): 

“has the power to save.” 

Mrs. FisHer: Where'd you put it: 
What? Did you say something? (Aubrey 
continues to sing.) 

Joe: Not a thing, Mom. 

Mrs. FisHer (Brushing back her hair): 
I must have been dozin’. 

Joe: You've been dead. 

Mrs. FisHer: What? 

Joe: Since half-past nine. (Mrs. Fisher 
becomes conscious of Aybrey singing.) 

Mrs. FisHeR: What time is it now, 
Joe? (The singing becomes louder, and 
Mrs. Fisher rises with her eyes fastened 
on the parlor-door.) Is that him singin’ 
in there? 

Joe (Reaching into his belt-pocket for 
an Ingersoll watch): The old Scientific 
American himself. A quarter of twelve. 

Mrs. FisHer: My land! What's he 
startin’ to sing at this hour for! (She 
steps to the buffet at the rigat and puts he» 
knitting bag into one of the drawers.) 

Joe: Talent should never be suppressed 
at any time, Mother. 

Mrs. FisHer: It’s a wonder Amy 
wouldn't have sense enough to stop him 
(She slams the buffet-drawer shut, and 
starts across towards the parlor-doors.) | 
never saw a man yet that didn’t think he 
could sing. Put that thing away, now, Joe, 
you've been at it long enough. And see 
that that back door is locked. I don’t think 
Amy has any idea what time it is or she'd 
shut him up. 

Joe: Let the young man express him- 
self. (He gets up and crosses below the 
table towards the right, and up to the 
kitchen-door.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Oh, I wouldn't care if 
he bawled his head off, as far as I’m con- 
cerned—I'd be glad if he did; but I don't 
want him to waken your Father. (She 
steps up to the hall-door and listens, at the 
foot of the stairs.) And that’s what he'll 
be doin’ the first thing you know, and then 
the fat’ll be in the fire for sure. (Aubrey 
reaches a high note, and Joe and his Mothe» 
stand looking at each other. Then Joe 
bursts out laughing.) Ain't that terrible. 
Joe? Do you think I ought to tell Amy 
what time it is? 

Joe: No, give the boy a chance. (Aubrey 
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finishes on a high note and holds it.) Hur- 
ray! (Aubrey can be heard applauding 
himself. Joe applauds, also.) 

Mrs. FisHER (Frantically, and going to- 
wards Joe): Shush, Joe! 

Joe (Going out through the door at the 
right): Sign on the dotted line! 

Mrs. FisHers Don't encourage him, for 
God’s sake, Joe, he’s bad enough as it is. 

Mr. FisHer (Shouting from the head 
of the stairs): Josie! 

Mrs. FisHER (Rushing back towards the 
hall-door on her tiptoes): Yes? 

Mr. FisHer: What the devil’s goin’ on 
down there! Do you know what time it 
is? 

Mrs. Fisuer (Trying to pacify him): 
Why, Joe was just cuttin’ up here a min- 
ute ago. 

Mr. FisHer: What’s Amy playin’ the 
piano for, at this time of the night? 

Mrs. FisHer (Trying not to be heard 
in the parlor): Why, her and Joe was just 
foolin’— 

Mr. FisHer: Damn funny kind of 
foolin’, at this hour of night! The neigh- 
bors’ll be wondering what kind of a house 
we're keepin’ here! 

Mrs. FisHER: Well, they’ve stopped it 
now, Neil. 

Mr. FisHER: Well, tell them to see that 
it’s kept stopped. And get them lights out 
down there and get to bed! It’s nearly 
twelve o'clock. 

(Mrs. Fisher turns and looks at the par- 
lor-doors. Then there's a burst of wild 
laughter from Aubrey. This decides Mrs. 
Fisher. She steps resolutely towards the 


doors with the ostensible purpose of open- 
ing them, but, before she can reach the 
knob, the door is yanked open from the in- 
side, and Amy steps out, looking resentfully 


What’s the matter? 

Mrs. FisHer (A trifle disconcerted): 
Why,—a—I was just comin’ to tell you to 
be sure and put them lights out; I’m just 
goin’ up—it’s nearly twelve o'clock. 

Ausrey (Thrusting his head and should- 
ers out through the door): I am also just 
about to take my reluctant leave, Mrs. 
Fisher. ; 

Mrs. FisHer (Trying to be polite): 
Well, I don’t want to hurry you, but— 

Ausrey: In fact, the recent outburst 
was in the nature of a farewell concert. 
(He breaks into a wild laugh and draws 
back into the parlor; and Mrs. Fisher, 
with a series of frantic gestures, intended 
to convey to Amy the imminence of her 
Father at the head of the stairs, steps back 
out of the range of the parlor-door. Amy 
makes an impatient movement of her body 
and stamps her foot, then flounces into the 
parlor and slams the door.) The little old 
song at twilight, you know, Mother Fisher 
—to soothe the savage breast. (He gives 
vent to another gale of laughter; and Mrs. 
Fisher stands petrified, expecting to hear 
her husband again.) 

Mrs. FisHer (As Aubrey’s laugh sub- 
sides): The big fool! (She crosses to 
the right to the kitchen-door and calls out 
to Joe.) Joe! 

Joe: Yeh? 

Mrs. Fisner: You'd better bring Gypsy 
Queen in and put her in the laundry there, 
she was shiverin’ when I opened the door 
this mornin’. I think it’s too cold for her 
on that back porch yet a while. (She 
moves a little back towards the center of 
the room.) 

Joe (Out at the right): Come on in here, 
Gypsy! Come on. (He whistles.) 

Mrs. FisHer (Turning around to her 
left and looking back toward the kitchen- 
door): Ain’t she there? 

Joe: I don’t see her. 

Mrs. Fisner (Calling in a high voice): 
Where are you, Gypsy? 


Joe: Here she is. Come on im here, 
Gypsy! Come on! That’s the old gypsy 
kid. (The door out at the right closes.) 

Mrs. FisHER (Going a step nearer the 
kitchen-door): Go into that laundry there, 
Gypsy. 

Joe: Come back here, Gypsy! 

Mrs. FisHer: Make her go in there, 
Joe. 

Joe (Stamping his foot): Gypsy! 

Mrs. FisHER (Stamping her foot at the 
kitchen-door): Go back there, Gypsy! 
You bad girl! And go into that laundry 
this minute— 

Joe: There she goes. 

Mrs. FisHer: And don’t let me hear a 
sound out of you when you get in there 
either, or I'll come right straight out and 
give you what I gave you last Sunday 
afternoon. (A door closes.) You better 
put the ketch on that door, Joe, or she'll 
be pushin’ it open again; she wants to lay 
out here on this rug. (Going to open the 
door again, and calling.) Now, you remem- 
ber what I told you, Gypsy; and don't let 
me have to speak to you again. (Turning 
and moving across the room to the left.) 
Your Father has her spoiled. (A door out 
in the hallway at the left opens, and Amy 
can be heard laughing. Mrs. Fisher stops 
dead in the middle of the room and listens.) 

Ausrey (Calling from the hallway): 
Good-night, Mrs. Fisher. (Mrs. Fisher 
turns and darts back into the cellar-alcove 
at the right.) 

Amy (In the hallway): 
gone up, Aubrey. 

Ausrey (Coming in at the hall-door, 
poising on one toe, hat and cane in hand, 
and looking about the room): Montreal, 
Mother. (Mrs. Fisher flattens herself 
against the wall at the head of the cellar- 
stairs, and listens with a stony expression.) 

Amy: I don’t think she’s in there, 
Aubrey. 

Ausrey: And silence was her answer. 
(He laughs wildly, turns, and starts out 
into the hallway again.) Right you are, 
Amy—(Glancing up the stairs). On the 
right side she is sleeping. (He goes laugh- 
ing out into the hallway.) 

Joe (Coming in from the kitchen, mim- 
icking Aubrey’s laugh): Ha! Ha! Ha! 
(He passes his Mother without seeing her.) 

Mrs. FisHer (Coming out of the al- 
cove): Shush! Don’t let him hear you, 
Joe. (Joe turns and looks at his Mother, 
then continues across to the left to the hall- 
door.) 

Joe: Is he goin’? 

Mrs. FisHeEr (Following Joe to the cen- 
ter of the room): At last! (Joe glances 
out into the hallway.) Don’t let him see 
you, now, Joe, or we'll have him here for 
another hour. 

Joe (Starting up the stairs): I’m goin’ 
to bed. 

Mrs. FisHER: Joe. 

Joe (Leaning back and looking:) What? 

Mrs. FisHer: Come here! (Amy can 
be heard giggling in the hallway. Joe 
comes back to his Mother.) 

Mrs. FisHer (Very confidentially): 
What was that he was sayin’ here to-night, 
about discoverin’ something to keep rust 
out of iron and steel? 

Joe (Very much amused): 
a scream? 

Mrs. Fisuer: That’s what you're al- 
ways talkin’ about, ain’t it? 

Joe: Yes, I was talkin’ to him about it 
one night here, while he was waitin’ for 
Amy to come down; and he’s forgot where 
he heard it. 

Mrs. FisHer: Can you imagine! 

Joe: I was wonderin’ if you were gettin’ 
that to-night. 

Mrs. FisHeEr: 
till afterwards. 


Joe (With a shade of seriousness): Did 


I guess she’s 


Wasn't that 


No, it never struck me 
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you get what he said tonight, Mom? 

Mrs. FisHER: Now, you know I never 
pay any attention to what he sez. 

Jou (Turning away laughing): He’s a 
bird. (He goes to the hall-door and looks 
out into the hall). 

Mrs. FisHER: Don't let him see you, 
now, Joe. 

Joe: The vestibule-door’s shut. (He 
goes up the stairs. His Mother follows 
him to the hall-door.) 

Mrs. FisHEerR: You'd better close that 
window at the head of your bed, Joe, and 
not have it blowin’ on you all night. (She 
glances out into the hallway, then steps to 
the parlor-door, opens it quietly and glances 
in, and starts across towards the right. The 
front-door closes out in the hallway, then 
the vestibule-door. Mrs. Fisher glances 
over her right shoulder toward the hall- 
way, then continues to the kitchen-door. 
Just as she reaches the kitchen-door and 
glances out, the parlor-door is flung open 
and Amy comes in. She takes a couple of 
steps towards the middle of the room, then 
stands still, looking bitterly at her Mother. 
Mrs. Fisher speaks without looking at 
her): Did you put that light out in there? 

Amy (Jn a quiet rage): That was a nice 
trick you people did tonight! (Her Mother 
turns and looks at her.) 

Amy: Everybody walking out of the 
room, while Aubrey was talking. 

Mrs. FisHer: What did you want us 
to do, sit here all night listenin’ to him? 

Amy: You wouldn’t have had to sit 
here all night listening to him; he was only 
in here five minutes. 

Mrs. FisHer (Moving back towards the 
center-table): That’s no thanks to him; 
he’d have been here till mornin’ if some- 
body didn’t do somethin’. 

Amy (Swinging to the mirror over the 
mantelpiece): I was never so mortified in 
my life. 

Mrs. FisHer (Standing above the cen- 
ter-table): Oh, don’t waste your sym- 
pathy, Amy! He don’t have to have any- 
body listen to him; he’d talk to the wall 
if there wasn’t anybody else around. 

Amy (Coming forward at her Mother's 
right): What did Pop get into such a 
temper about? 

Mrs. FisHer (Getting mad): 
he hit him on the back! 

Amy: That was a lot to get mad about. 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, he’s always hittin’ 
somebody !—on the back—or the shoulder 
—or some place else. And your Father 
said the next time he did it he’d walk 
out of the room! He can’t say two words 
together without hittin’ somebody some 
place. 

Amy: Well, I'll bet you won't get a 
chance to insult him again, Mom, I'll tell 
you that. 

(She flounces down to the arm-chair at 
the extreme right.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Then, let him stop his 
silly talk, and he won’t get insulted. Sign 
on the dotted line! Every two minutes! 
And talkin’ about Shakespeare. (She 
crosses to the parlor-door.) What kind 
of goin’ on is that for a sensible man. 
(She slams the parlor-door shut, and 
moves up to the hall-door to listen for Mr. 
Fisher.) It’s no wonder our Joe says he’s 
a nut! 

Amy: Oh, everybody’s a nut with the 
people around here! 

Mrs. FisHer (Coming back towards the 
center-table): Oh, it ain’t only the people 
around here that sez it; everybody that 
knows him sez it. (Amy makes a sound of 
derisive amusement.) You needn't laugh, 
for it’s true. 

Amy (Turning sharply to her Mother): 
Who do you know that knows him? 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Stanley Kunitz 


NE of the most interesting of the 

newest generation of American 
poets is Stanley Kunitz, whose first 
volume, Intellectual Things, has at- 
tracted wide critical acclaim and was 
one of the recent choices of The Poetry 
Clan. He was born in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, only 25 years ago. At 
Harvard University, from which he 
graduated summa cum laude in 1926, he 
received the Lloyd McKim Garrison 
Prize for Poetry. After a year of gradu- 
ate study in English literature he joined 
the staff of the Worcester Telegram. 
Coming to New York to accept an edi- 
torial position, he began to contribute 
poetry and criticism to a number of 
periodicals in the summer of 1928. His 
work has been published in The Dial, 
The Nation, The Third American 
Caravan, Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 
The Commonweal, and other publica- 
tions. Several of his poems have al- 
ready appeared in anthologies of con- 
temporary verse. For the past year he 
has been living and writing in France 
and Italy. 

The four poems below are reprinted 
from Intellectual Things, by Stanley J. 
Kunitz, copyright, 1929 and 1930, by 
permission of Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc., publishers. 


A Daughter of the Sun Is She 


A daughter of the sun is she, 
Delicate and neat, 

Whom a divine geometry 
Has made complete. 


The subtle air was spun with fire 
For a body bright and wild, 
Immaculate in clean desire, 

A strange wise child. 


With elemental grace of wind 
Her symmetry is plain; 

Precisely is each thought defined 
In her dainty brain. 


Her secret will not keep the night. 
What will her lover say 

When, springing on a horse of light, 
She rides away? 


Parting 


Parting, I take with me completed June, 
Remembered hoard of time in thought com- 


pact ; 
Eventual winds will not dissolve a tune 
Of solid air, the body of this fact. 
Mind’s acres are forever green: oh, I 
Shall keep perpetual summer here; I shall 
Refuse to let one startled swallow die, 
One petal of this colored beauty fall. 


Here, wandered from confusion, I shall 
greet q 
My youth immaculate in memory’s urn; 
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This is my country, where the tireless feet 
Of my adventure, homing, will return. 

Each day will end in this day; every ship 
Will bring me back, bright lip on lonely lip. 


Last Words 


Listen: from sleep’s long pillow I arise 

To go away. One moment let me lean 

On falling air before I lock my eyes. 

Are the leaves red now? No matter. 
Trees are green. 


The colors of the world are permanent 

Despite the bleach of change. Pure stain 
on stain 

The bow of light’s eternal forms is bent 

Across steep heaven in the general brain. 


Who cries, The beautiful, the proud, are 
fallen! 

(O silly child, it was myself that cried.) 

Death, eater of the heads of flowers, spills 
pollen: 

Our little strength, our beauty, and our 
pride 


Are for the race to keep; we can discover 

Secrets with our broken skulls; our dead 
feet run 

Under the lid of earth that closes over 

The generations marching to the sun. 


Promenade on Any Street 
He passes through the crowd, 
Inimical and proud. 


Beneath the shifting sky 
He bears young majesty, 


A secret crown of stars 
Among the whistling cars. 


Under his springing heels, 
Cleft shadow-roots, he feels 
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The massive planet turning. 
Through pinioned heaven burning 


Marches his eager head, 
Seeking, as light runs red, 


A virginal release 
From motion, April peace; 


While muddy ‘eet patrol 
The carpet o: a soul 


That falls like snow between 
The mob and the machine. 


None hears his heart cry, Stop! 
None takes his echo up. 


Beneath his gray felt hat 
Leaps thought, the acrobat. 








Stuff of Romance 
(Concluded from page 5) 


served with the Russian Red Cross on 
the eastern front, an experience out of 
which grew two of his best books, The 
Dark Forest and The Secret City. 

Many of his novels reflect the back- 
ground of his boyhood experiences, as 
in The Cathedral. He is intensely Eng- 
lish, knowing and loving deeply the 
life of out-of-the-way shires like Corn- 
wall and Cumberland, though he is 
equally at home in cosmopolitan Lon- 
don. One interesting sequence of his 
work, the Jeremy books, tells the story 
of an English boy, Jeremy Cole, from 
childhood to manhood. Jeremy at Crale, 
in which our thrilling football match is 
one chapter, I should like to call the 
best English school story ever written, 
at the risk of being chewed up by the 
friends of old “Tom Brown” and Kip- 
ling’s “Stalky.” 

Getting back to Mr. Walpole’s new 
tetralogy, “I shall try to avoid com- 
parison with The Forsyte Saga,” he 
said. “That’s not what I’m trying to 
do, and Galsworthy stands in a class 
by himself. My four books will deal 
with the same general group of charac- 
ters and their descendants, and the last 
sentence of each of them will be the 
first sentence in the next.” 

“But you have done fine things with 
simple, rural people in Fortitude and 
some of your others,” I suggested. “Oh, 
that—that’s very ancient now. In its 
day that book was cursed more roundly 
by the critics, I dare say, for its senti- 
ment, than anything else I’ve written. 
One of them pointed out in it the worst 
English sentence he had ever read! 
Fortitude was only the story of a ro- 
mantic boy and what life did to him, 
and was never intended to be anything 
else. I am a romantic, myself, you know 
—so they tell me. But Peter Westcott’s 
story, somehow, has survived them all, 
and I am often surprised by the num- 
ber of people who still appreciate it in 
these materialistic days.” 

Courage and kindliness and romance: 
Big body, big brain, big heart—that’s 
Hugh Walpole. 





The Metropolitan’s Jamed “horseshoe” 


Is Grand Opera Doomed? 


y gmp] simultaneously with the open- 
ing of the forty-sixth season of the 
Metropolitan opera in New York and the 
announcement that Deems Taylor will 
probably have his new opera based on the 
Du Maurier play, “Peter Ibbetson,” ready 
for production in January, there come dark 
prophecies of grand opera being a thing of 
the past. Galli-Curci sang the funeral 
dirge for opera some months ago and now 
Mary Garden has made a duet of it. John 
Erskine, who writes operas and books, has 
joined in the dismal hymn—but Mr. 
Erskine sings with a qualification. In his 
opinion it is only European opera which is 
doomed. It is the silly plots, the far- 
fetched sentimentality of most of the old- 
fashioned operas that are killing it as an 
art form, say these prophets. 

Still, the Metropolitan's new season 
opened to a $20,000 house as the tempera- 
mental Giovanni Martinelli and the gifted 
Maria Mueller sang the lead roles in 
Verdi’s most colorful opera, “Aida.” In 
Chicago and Philadelphia the local com- 
panies are again it work. And by Jan- 
uary 1 the sound of many steam shovels 
and riveting machines beginning the $250,- 
000,000 radio city in mid-town New York, 
a Rockefeller project, will have drowned 
out the wailings of Erskine, Garden, and 
Galli-Curci. For again there is talk of 
housing a new and palatial Metropolitan 
Opera House in this monumental under- 
taking which is to include a dozen or more 
buildings spread over three entire city 
blocks, or twelve acres. “Radio City” will 
outrank any of New York’s present archi- 
tectural marvels and a 60-story skyscraper 
will dominate the group of buildings. 

And if this doesn’t hush up the operatic 
swan song there is still this Deems Taylor 
opera, “Peter Ibbetson” to be reckoned 
with. Taylor’s score for Edna Millay’s 
“The King’s Henchman” was the most suc- 
cessful “novelty” of recent years. The 
composer completed the vocal and piano 
score of “Ibbetson” during the late summer 
and is now hard at work on the orchestra- 
tion. Edward Johnson will probably sing 
the role of Peter Ibbetson; Lawrence Tib- 
bett the role of Colonel Ibbetson, and 
Lucrezia Bori, the Duchess of Towers. 


Four New “‘Immortals’’ 


JUR more famous Americans have 

been voted into the Hall of Fame at 
New York University in the sixth quin- 
quennial elections in which 102 distin- 
guished men and women representing every 
state in the Union participated. The four 
getting the required 64 votes or more were 
James Abbott McNeill Whistler, painter ; 
James Monroe, fifth President of the 
United States, statesman; Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury, scientist; and Walt Whitman, 
poet. 

Whistler got 74 votes, the largest ballot 
of the present election; Maury and Mon- 
roe both drew 66; while Whitman got 
barely the required 64. One hundred and 
one other candidates, including William 
Penn, who got 58 votes, Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick, who got 53, and Stonewall Jackson, 
who got 34, were on the ballot. Others 
nominated for consideration were Henry 
David Thoreau, (38), Thomas Paine, (36), 
Henry George, (30), George Rogers 
Clark, (28), Noah Webster, (27), and 
Nathan Hale, (14). 

Whistler had been voted upon only once 
before, when he received thirty-one ballots. 
Monroe was a candidate five times pre- 
viously and never had received stronger 
support than in 1910, when 27 voters cast 
ballots in his favor. Maury, the “Path- 
finder of the Seas” (Schol., Dec. 14, 
1929), appeared in every election since 
1900, with 52 votes cast for him in 1925. 
Whitman’s name had been up for considera- 
tion three times before this year. In 1925 
forty-four votes were cast in his favor. 

There are now 69 names enrolled in the 
Hall of Fame. Seven of the 69 are 
women: Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mary 
Lyon, Charlotte Cushman, Maria Mitchell, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Emma Willard 
and Frances Elizabeth Willard. New 
names are added every five years but only 
Americans who have been dead 25 years 
are eligible for election. 

Tablets bearing the names of the suc- 
cessful candidates probably will be installed 
in the Hall of Fame, with fitting cere- 
monies, next May, and the busts, following 
their donation by patriotic individuals or 
groups, will be installed in the proper 
niches at the same time. 


Walt Whitman, from a woodcut by Zadig 
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Edmund A. Gullion, International Oratorical 
Contest winner 


American Boy Oratory 


Champ 


DMUND A. Gullion, 17-year-old Wash- 

ington, D. C., High School graduate, 
who on October 25, brought international 
oratorical honors to the United States, 
wants either to practice law or “do some 
kind of writing’—possibly newspaper 
work, The lad whose prepared speech on 
“John Marshall and Federal Supremacy” 
carried him first to national and then in- 
ternational oratorical championships, will 
probably enter Princeton this fall. 


The Fifth International Oratorical Con- 
test finals were held in Constitution Hall, 
Washington, D. C. Eight boys competed 
representing England, Chile, Germany, 
Canada, France, Mexico, Irish Free State 
and the United States. There were no 
girls among this year’s finalists. President 
Hoover headed a brilliant array of Gov- 
ernmental officials who attended the con- 
test. Ranking dip'omats of the other com- 
peting nations were also in tite auditorium. 
President Hoover spoke and lauded the 
sponsors of the annual high school oratori- 
cal contests. The young men who com- 
peted were the survivors of rigorous elim- 
ination contests in the high schools of their 
respective countries. Gullion’s victory gave 
the United States its first world champion- 
ship since the first international meet, when 
Herbert Wenig, representing the Los 
Angeles Times, was proclaimed winner. 

Gullion won the championship and the 
accompanying silver trophy on the first 
ballot by a low point total of 10. Paul 
Leduc, aged 17, of Canada, was second 
with 16, and Clemente Perez Zanatu, aged 
18, of Chile, was third with 18. 

Young Gullion is the son of Lieut. Col. 
Allan W. Gullion of the United States 
Army. 


The Welland Canal improvement con- 
necting Lake Erie with Lake Ontario, 
which was reopened Sept. 1, has enabled 
the largest lake ships to navigate from 
Lake Superior to Lake Ontario loaded to 
capacity. The canal is said to have cost 
$122,000,000. 
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Mrs Catt receivin: 
Award’”’ from Pac 


the 1929 “‘Achievement 
‘axman, editor of Pictorial 
Magazine 


Women “Achievers” 


HE Pictorial Review Achievement 

Award of $5,000 for 1929 to the 
American woman who has made the most 
distinctive contribution to national life in 
letters, art, science, philanthropy or social 
welfare was won by Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, suffrage leader and peace advocate. 

Percy Waxman, editor of the magazine, 
said when presenting the prize to Mrs. 
Catt that the judges were moved by her 
spirited work in the interest of international 
peace and her untiring efforts to give her 
sex an important rdle in public life. Mrs. 
Catt has frequently been singled out for 
honors in connection with her work in 
advancing the cause of American woman- 
hood. 

Mrs, Catt started the suffrage movement 
in Iowa in 1890. She also initiated the 
movement resulting in the organization of 
the National League of Women Voters, 
After the war she called a meeting in 
Washington of the largest national women’s 
organizations, out of which came the Na- 
tional Committee for the Cause and Cure 
of War. In 1922 she was voted by the 
League of Women Voters the first of 
America’s 12 greatest women. Mrs. Catt 
has been. a staunch defender of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and has waged a 
fight on vice in speeches and articles. She 
is 72 years old. 

Mrs. Catt said that she was not per- 
sonally satisfied with prohibition enforce- 
ment. “No one could be,” she added, “but 
I believe in holding on a while longer.” 
She thought it would be 200 or 300 years 
“before we get to the end of the problem.” 
Most of the laws proposed as substitutes 
for prohibition, she said, were not accept- 
able. 

The achievement awards have been made 
annually since 1923. The 1928 award went 
‘ to Dr. Florence R. Sabin, the first woman 
admitted to the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, in recognition of her 
contributions to pathological science. 


Ethel Barrymore’s daughter, Ethel Bar- 
rymore Colt, 18, is co-star with her mother 
in the stage version of Julia Peterkin’s 
Pulitzer prize winning novel, “Scarlet Sis- 
ter Mary.” The noted actress of course, 
takes the title role with Miss Colt playing 
the part of Seraphine, Mary’s daughter. 
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Mrs. Fisuer: I know Frank Hyland. 
Leet f is pussled for the fraction of a sec- 
ond. 

Amy: You mean Clara’s husband? 

Mrs, Fisuer: Yes, I mean Clara’s hus- 
band. 

Amy: Oh, don’t make up a lie, Mom! 
Frank Hyland never saw Aubrey Piper. 

Mrs. FisHer: Oh, didn’t he! 

Amy: No, he didn’t. 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, now, my lady, 
you're so smart, he knows him better than 
you do. 

Amy: I don’t believe it. 

Mrs. FisHer: Doesn't matter whether 
you believe it or not, he knows him just 
the same; he’s been lookin’ at him for 
years, down at that restaurant at Fifteenth 
and Arch, where he eats his lunch. And 
he sez he’s as crazy as a bass-singer. 

Amy (Whirling on her Mother): I 
suppose that’s what Clara was here to tell 
you, was it? 

Mrs. FisHer: What does it matter who 
was here to tell it, Amy, if it’s true? 

Amy (Stepping up close to her Mother): 
Well now, listen, Mom, I want to tell you 
something right now! You tell our Clara 
for me the next time you see her, to mind 
her own damn business—(She taps the 
back of the chair twice with her knuckles, 
emphasising the words “damn” and “busi- 
ness”) as far as Aubrey Piper is concerned. 

Mrs. Fisuer (Before Amy has finished 
speaking): Oh, don’t fly into a temper, if 
anybody speaks to you! (She turns and 
crosses hurriedly to the hall-door to lis- 
ten.) 

Amy (Stamping her foot): Well then, 
don’t speak to me about things that put me 
in a temper! 

Mrs. FIsHER: 
anybody around here. 
stairs and listens.) 

Amy: No, and nobody around here is 
frightening me, either. Our Clara took 
who she wanted. And I guess you took 
who you wanted. (Mrs. Fisher moves 
steadily forward at the left to a point in 
front of the lower left-hand corner of the 
center-table.) And if I want Aubrey Piper 
I'll take kim! 

Mrs. FisHer (Taking Amy's tone): 
Well, take him then!—and the sooner the 
better, for it’s a pity to spoil two houses 
with you! (She leans forward a little on 
the table and speaks with a steady pre- 
cision.) Only remember this, Amy,—if 
you do take him,—be sure that you keep 
him—and that—he—keeps—you. (Amy 
looks at her keenly.) And don’t be comin’ 
around here, cryin’ for your Pop to keep 
you. 

Amy (With a sound of amused derision, 
and flouncing down to the arm-chair at the 
right): Don’t make me laugh. 

Mrs. FisHer: You can laugh all you 
like; there’s a lot of that kind of laughin’ 
goin’ on these days. But they change their 
tune as soon as the rent begins to come 
due; and it’s the Mothers and Fathers that 
has to listen to the changed tune. But 
nothin’ll do but they get married. 

Amy (Pinning her Mother with a quick 
look): You got married, didn’t you? 

Mrs. Fisuer: Yes, I did. 

Amy (Turning away again): 

Mrs. FIsHer: 
to keep me. 

Amy (Back to her Mother again): And 
how do you know that Aubrey Piper 
wouldn't be able to keep his wife? 

Mrs. Fisuer: Because I know what 


You're not frightenin’ 
(She looks up the 


Well— 
To a man that was able 
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he earns ;—(She strikes the table with her 
fist) and it isn’t enough. 

Amy (Stamping her foot): Oh, don't 
go making up things, Mom! You don't 
know anything about what he earns. 

Mrs. Fisuer (With measured empha- 
sis): He earns a hundred and fifty dollars 
a month and not a penny more, for Frank 
Hyland sez so. 

Amy: What does Frank Hyland know 
about it? 

Mrs, FisHer: He knows what he does! 
His business takes him in there all the 
time. 

Amy: And what does he say he does? 

Mrs, FisHer: Why, he sez he’s a clerk, 
of course,—(Amy makes a sound of amuse- 
ment) like a hundred others down there. 

Amy: That shows how much he knows 
about it. 

Mrs, FisHer: But I suppose he told you 
he owns the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Amy: Well, I'd take his word before 
I'd take Frank Hyland’s. (Her Mother 
looks at her narrowly, and there is a 
pause.) 

Mrs. FisHer (Significantly): Why 
would you take his word before you would 
take Frank Hyland's? 

Amy: Well, why shouldn't I? 

Mrs. FisHer (Losing her temper): 
cause he’s a fool!—of a blatherskite. 

Amy: That's only your opinion, Mom. 

Mrs, Fisuer: It’s the opinion of every- 
body that ever listened to him. But you'd 
believe him before you'd believe the word 
of a steady sensible man. 

Amy: I don’t know 
Frank Hyland. 

Mrs. FisHer: You know he’s been your 
brother-in-law for five years; and what 
do you know about this other clown? 

Amy: Well, what do you want to know 
about him? 

Mrs. FisHer: I don’t want to know 
anything about him; I know all I want 
to know about him. But before I'd get the 
name of havin’ a fellow comin’ to see me 
steady, there’s a few things I'd want to 
know about him, I'll tell you that. (She 
turns away and takes a step towards the 
back of the room.) 

Amy: I've told you where he lives and 
where he works—what else do you want to 
know about him? 

Mrs. FIsHer: 
you, Amy. 

Amy: No, and there’s no use talking 
to you, either. 

Mrs FisHer (Turning to her sharply): 
This fellow’s got you so crazy mad about 
him, that I believe you'd take him if you 
knew he had a wife and family somewhere, 
and not two cents in his pocket. (She 
moves towards the mantelpiece at the back, 
removing her spectacles.) 

Amy: Well, I guess we'd get along 
some way even if I did. 

Mrs. FisnHer (Turning upon Amy in a 
rage, and wiping the glasses in her apron): 
That's the kind of talk that leaves them 
livin’ in garrets! And back at their jobs 
ten days after the weddin’. 

Amy: Oh, you talk as though every- 
body that was married was starving to 
death. 

Mrs. Fisuer (Lifting the glasses to- 
wards Amy with a quiet, knowing ges- 
ture): There are ways of starvin’ to 
death, Amy, besides not gettin’ enough to 
eat. (With a change to great shrewdness 
of tone and manner.) And the funny part 
of it is, Amy—like a lot of others, you're 
very shrewd about money while you're at 
home, as far as what you give your Mother 
and Father is concerned; but the minute 
some clown, with a flower in his coat and 

(Continued on page 18) 
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VERY year, just before Christmas, 
the New York Times publishes a 
list of tragic personal stories under the 
heading “The 100 Neediest Cases of 
New York.” They tell the needs of 
100 families, selected by the leading 
charitable organizations, which, through 
the death, illness, or unemployment of 
the wage-earners, have been brought to 
the brink of despair. The sufferings of 
these families from lack of food, cloth- 
ing, fuel, and shelter, even in the most 
prosperous years, have brought tears to 
the eyes of the most hardboiled readers 
and generous checks from their pockets. 
Facing this winter of 1930, the Times 
could, if it wishes, publish the stories 
of at least 20,000 families in Greater 
New York quite as needy as its usual 
100. For NewYork is only a symbol 
of a nation-wide condition which has 
baffled the wisest business men and eco- 
nomists of the country, and now that 
thousands of homeless men are walking 
the streets of our cities in freezing 
weather, America is compelled to act. 
The Federal organization for attack- 
ing this problem was completed when 
Mr. Hoover called to Washington, as 
national Director of Unemployment Re- 
lief, Col. Arthur Woods of New York, 
who will be assisted by the recently ap- 
pointed Cabinet Committee, consisting 
of Secretary of Commerce Lamont as 
chairman, Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon, Secretary of Labor Davis, 
Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, Sec- 


retary of War Hurley, Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde, and the new Gover- 


nor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Eugene Meyer. 

Colonel Woods has been hailed as the 
ablest man in the country for such a 
job. Sixty years old, a man of broad 
education and wealthy connections (he 
married a niece of J. P. Morgan, is a 
director of several large corporations, 
and a member of John D. Rockefeller’s 
philanthropic boards), he has devoted 
most of his life to thankless jobs of 
public service. He was Police Commis- 
sioner of New York City under the able 
administration of Mayor John Purroy 
Mitchel. He received his military rank 
as director of personnel for the Army 
Air Service, and after the war served 
as special assistant to the Secretary of 
War to provide employment for vet- 
erans. In 1921 he was appointed a 
member of President Harding’s Con- 
ference on Unemployment under Her- 
bert Hoover, then Secretary of Com- 
merce. That Conference discovered a 
lot about unemployment during the 
business depression of 1921, but none 
of its recommendations were ever put 
into effect, and the wave of “Coolidge 
prosperity” quickly caused the public to 
forget. 

Colonel Wood’s new job is largely 
a coordinating office between the vari- 
ous government agencies and the state, 
municipal, and private business activi- 


ties. He has started bravely to stimu- 
late employment in every possible way. 

The collection of unemployment 
statistics has never been done on a very 
systematic basis in the United States. 
The first real national effort was made 
in the 1930 census, which reported on 
last April 1 a total of 2,508,151 out of 
work (Schol., Sept. 20). But this total 
included only those classified as “per- 
sons out of a job, able to work and 
looking for.a job,” and did not include 
those laid off without pay from shut- 
down plants. This figure has been at- 
tacked as far be:ow the true facts, and 
there is no question that unemploy- 
ment has seriously increased since last 
April. President Hoover has publicly 
estimated the present number of unem- 
ployed at 3,500,000. The American 
Federation of Labor says 5,000,00 and 
reports 168,000 of its 800,000 members 
are idle and 120,000 working part time. 
Even in the best years there is a seasonal 
drop in the winter months, and the 
Federation estimated that unemployment 
increased 71 per cent from October to 
January, 1929-30. 

Just how many individuals will be 
in need this winter, counting depend- 
ent wives and children, is open to 
debate. The A. F. of L. says that one 
sixth of the entire population is threat- 
ened. This is certainly too high. The 
President, using Labor Department 
figures, calculates one and three-quarters 
bread-winners per family, and does not 
believe that more than 800,000 families 
are suffering. The truth is doubtless 
somewhere between the extremes, but is 
bad enough at best. It has been esti- 
mated that in normal times there are 
always about one million “floaters” out 
of work, shifting from job to job, or 
else permanently unemployable through 
lack of ability, training, or desire. 
Slight encouragement was offered by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics which an- 
nounced an increase of employment in 
40,000 industrial establishments of one 
per cent in September over August. 
But drops were recorded in iron and 
steel and motor industries, which is far 
from the general improvement forecast 
for the fall months by business 
optimists. 

Few economists today believe that 
whether one party or another is in 
power has any marked effect on business 
conditions. Panics have happened under 
both Republican and Democratic admin- 
istrations. But the party that is out 
of power is always.in the strongest 
position when a depression comes, and 
the average jobless voter is always ready 
to listen to campaign pleas. The Demo- 
crats have therefore charged the Hoover 
Administration with every: economic 
crime, and particularly with boosting the 
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speculative stock market 
of 1928-29 by unwar- 
rantedly optimistic state- 
ments. The passage of 
the Hawley-Smoat Tariff 
Act, with its excessively 
high rates and the re- 
sulting threats of reprisal 
and cutting off of mar- 
kets by many foreign na- 
tions, has also furnished 
Democratic gunpowder. 
Senator Wagner, of New 
York (Dem.) in the last 
Congress tried to secure 
the passage of a syste- 
matic unemployment pro- 
gram, including fact-col- 
lecting, public employ- 
ment agencies, and public 
works, but claims that 
his bills have been ob- 
structed by the Adminis- 
tration. There has been 
some demand for a spe- 
cial session of Congress 
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before the regular session 
meets in December, to 
deal with the unemploy- 
ment crisis. But Presi- 
dent Hoover does not 
think the situation calls 
for such action. 
Methods of fighting 
unemployment which 
Colonel Woods and the 
cooperating local govern- 
ments will try to put into 
effect may be classified 
under two heads: (1) 
Relief. (2) Creating 
jobs. Associated chari- 
ties in every large city 
have already had a tre- 
mendous increase in calls 
for assistance—some say 
the worst since the Civil 
War. The Red Cross is 
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girding its loins for a 
supreme effort. In every 
state it has raised its goal 
for the annual Christmas 
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job is to find jobs for the nation’s jobless. 
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Left 
Meyer, Secretaries Wilbur, Hurley, Mellon, 
(Secretary Hyde was absent) 


membership drive. Its disaster and re- 
serve funds are already almost ex- 
hausted. The community chest organi- 
zations in 220 cities report a total goal 
being sought this winter of $55,000,000, 
which is a 7 per cent increase in their 
budget, but is expected to prove not 
nearly enough for the demand. Almost 
every large city has made a direct ap- 
propriation from its funds for relief. 
Many have opened or enlarged “Help- 
ing Hand” shelter houses for homeless 
men. Breadlines and soup kitchens are 
largely left to private initiative of 
churches, the Salvation Army, etc. In 
New York state, Governor Roosevelt 
has thrown open the state armories for 
single men’s sleeping quarters. In some 
communities courts have ordered 
evictions from homes until conditions 
improve. 

As for ways and means of creating 
jobs, they are legion. Here are a few: 


no 


A campaign to “spruce up” homes and 
clean up city alleys and dumps. 


Clearing of privately owned woodlands 
near large cities in return for the proceeds 
of the sale of the lumber. 


Increasing the outdoor forces in public 
parks. 

Passage of bond issues for public con- 
struction totalling $450,000,000 in 19 states. 


All sorts of “buy now” campaigns by 
chambers of commerce, etc., to stimulate 
retail sales and absorb surplus stocks. 


Railroads to spend many millions on elim- 
inating grade crossings, electrification, and 
new terminal facilities. 

Post Office Department to add thousands 
of part-time workers for Christmas rush. 


The War Department to spend large 
sums on improvement of harbors, pushing 
the Mississippi flood relief program, and 
completing inland waterways. 


The Interior Department’s preliminary 
work on the Hoover Dam (Schol., Oct. 
18). 


_The Veterans’ Bureau to begin new hos- 
pital projects totalling $16,000,000. 

State and Federal 
highway construction. 


appropriations for 

New Post Offices in many cities, includ- 
ing a $20,000,000 skyscraper in Chicago. 

Public construction by the Federal Gov- 
ernment totalling $275,000,000 has been 
authorized, but appropriations are not yet 
released for all this, and part of the Presi- 
dent’s drive will be devoted to securing 
Congressional action to remove time restric- 
tions on funds for these purposes. 

All such methods as these tend to help 
in the present emergency. They do 
nothing, however, to prevent the recur- 
rence of future unemployment. No one 
has yet given a satisfactory solution for 
the ups and downs of the “business 
cycle.” For the past century America has 
rarely passed through a single decade 
without a more or less grave depression. 
The years 1871, 1893, 1907, 1921 have 
terrible meanings for many people who 
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have lived through them. We no longer 
talk of “panics,” and the working of the 
Federal Reserve System since 1913 has 
done much to prevent the complete col- 
lapse of business. But we still move 
in easily traced cycles of prosperity, in- 
flation, decline, and recovery. In the 
past decade new elements never before 
apparent have begun to make themselves 
felt. One of these is “technological un- 
employment,” which Stuart Chase dis- 
cusses in this issue, and which many 
economists believe is with us to stay. 
Another is the general curtailment of 
world markets since the war occasioned 
by the decline of buying power and the 
increase of native manufactures. 

In the face of these discouraging fac- 
tors, what long-run methods of coping 
with unemployment offer hope of a solu- 
tion? The collection of 
better statistics and the establishment of 
cooperating federal, state, and municipal 
employment agencies have been men- 


continuous 


tioned, and are of course fundamental. 
Public works should be planned a long 
time in advance and “staggered”, i. e., 
held back where possible until there is a 
surplus of labor. Industry itself by vol- 
untary action can do much to spread 
employment out evenly. A notable ex- 
ample of this is in Cincinnati, where the 
Proctor & Gamble Company, soap manu- 
facturers, have shown the way to other 
industries. 
ber of hands at a fixed wage, guarantee- 
ing them 48 weeks of work in the year. 
This has been accomplished by 
exact forecasting of their demand in ad- 
vance, and budgeting the production in 
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monthly quotas, keeping raw materials 
in storage until needed. Other firms like 
E. R. Squibb & Co., have experimented 
with the five-day week or the reduced 
working day, with great success. Since 
the basic cause of our present difficulties 
is over-production, any method which 
reduces production without decreasing 
wages will maintain a better balance be- 
tween prices and labor supply. 

One other remedy for joblessness that 
is often proposed is the scheme of un- 
employment insurance out of a joint 
fund contributed to by state, employers, 
and workers, such as England and many 
continental countries have. 
vocated by the Socialist Party and by 
a few public officials. But it has been 
opposed America tending to 
pauperize the workers and encourage 
laziness. President Hoover has declared 
himself against anything like a “dole,” 
and the American Federation of Labor 
after much discussion, has refused to 


This is ad- 
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endorse it. 
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(Continued from page 7) 

ton by 1930; the dial system will have 
superseded every one. Cigar-making 
machines are ruining the cigar makers’ 
union. The “talkies” have alarmed the 
musicians’ union into raising a million 
dollar defense fund, but it is safe to 
predict that most of them will lose their 
jobs in the next few years. ... Inven- 
tion is eliminating labor at an unprece- 
dented rate, and it is the man over forty 
who is being hit the hardest. 

There is a further aspect of techno- 
logical unemployment which should be 
mentioned. When Ford changed from 
model T to model A, he laid off 60,000 
men for an indefinite period. The loss 
of their wages and purchasing power 
affected adversely 500,000 others in 
Detroit. Banks were hurt, installment 
companies suspended, landlords were 
busy with evictions, the charity budget 
went up $600,000. Many of these men 
were taken back after a year of idle- 
ness. But the case shows the inherently 
insecure nature of mass production in 
a competitive market, and the gigantic 
upset which occurs when the techno- 
logical method is improved. Mr. Ford’s 
whole charming philosophy of high 
wages, short hours, happy workers, the 
square deal, collapsed with 60,000 of 
his men upon the streets of Detroit. 

In the accompanying list I hazard a 
guess at where the productive workers, 
who have indisputably been displaced, 
have gone. I leave it to the reader to 
guess how much absorptive power these 
services still possess. 

Apartment house and hotel 
employees 
Beauty parlor experts, hair- 
dressers, etc. 
Teachers ... ‘i 
Moving picture personnel y 
arr 125,000 
Insurance agents 
Doctors, dentists and lawyers 
Telephone employees 
Salesmen 
Canvassers 
Advertising men 
Garage men 
Filling station men 
Roadside amusements 
Taxi drivers and motor truck men 
Service men for oil heaters, refrigera- 
tors, etc. 

Blue sky stock operators 

Wall Street croupiers and their over- 
worked assistants 

Florida and California realtors 

Morticians 

Highway construction workers 

Soda jerkers 

Bootleggers (casually estimated at 500,000) 

The “blotting paper” trades tend to 
be non-productive. Some perform use- 
ful service, many are worse than use- 
less, and serve to keep costs high, and 
choke the free flow of the machine. 
Furthermore, as nation after nation be- 
comes industrialized, each with a sur- 
plus it is eager to export, no permanent 
relief is to be found in overseas dump- 
ing. The market tends to grow ever 
narrower. (Continued on page 26) 
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EXACTLY 
ALIKE 


DENTICAL twins 
—those brothers 
or sisters that look 
alike, act alike, and 
apparently even 
think alike—are al- 
ways_ interesting. 
Identical triplets are 
even more interest- 
ing, because they are 
so much rarer. 
Biologists and psy- 
chologists have a 
particular interest in 
these little human 
duplicates and tripli- 
cates, because through them it is pos- 
sible to learn what effect different sur- 
roundings will have on people who started 
life exactly alike. Observation of identical 
twins may tell us in time just what things 
we do inherit, and what are the result of 
our experiences after we come into this 
world. So the American Genetic Associa- 
tion of Washington, D. C., welcomes a re- 
port from Alfred E. Clarke, and Daniel G. 
Revell, biologists of the University of Al- 
berta, Canada, describing two sets of iden- 
tical triplets which they recently discovered. 
These triplets are all boys. The parents 
of one trio—beautiful babies only 17 
months old when examined—said that they 
could tell which was which, but you would 
wonder how they could. All three have 
the same color of eyes, the same shade of 
hair, and even the same expression when 


Identical Triplets—three boy babies from Canada 


they look at you. Each can say the same 
words. Each has the same number of 
teeth, and cut them in the same order and 
at the same time. Even their finger prints 
follow the same pattern and that is differ- 
ent from the prints of their only sister. All 
are left-handed. 

The other set are even more alike, if that 
is possible, for even the parents of these 
children admitted that they could not tell 
them apart. These boys were older; they 
were ten years old when they were exam- 
ined. But their age instead of bringing out 
differences, made their likenesses all the 
more striking. 

Besides being so much alike physically, 
even down to the details of finger prints 
and the odd way their hair grows in a 
whorl at the back of the neck, they are 
also very similar in mind and temperament. 








The Show-Off 
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patent-leather shoes, winks at you, you 
seem to forget there is such a thing in the 
world as a ton of coal. (Crossing suddenly 
above the table towards Amy in quite a 
surge of temper.) And then it’s just as 
Clara sez, it’s your people that has to come 
to the rescue. 

Amy (Furiously): I wish I'd been here 
while she was talking! I bet I'd told her 
a thing or two! 

Mrs. FisHer: Oh, you needn't try to 
turn it onto Clara,—she wasn’t talkin’ at 
all. 

Amy: She must have been talking! 

Mrs. FisHer: She simply asked me 
where you were!—and I told her you were 
gettin’ dressed—that this fellow was comin’ 
here tonight; so then she told me that 
Frank Hyland knew him, and where he 
worked, and what he got and all about him. 
(She turns away and moves to the left. 
There is a slight pause.) 

Amy (Half crying): I'd just take him 
for spite now. (Mrs. Fisher comes to a 
stop, and turns slowly—and looks at her.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, let me tell you, 
Amy, the day a girl that’s used to spendin’ 
money the way you do, takes a thirty-five- 
dollar-a-week man—the only one she’s 
spitin’ is herself. (She moves slowly to 
the mantelpiece at the back and puts her 
glasses down, then turns and starts to re- 
move her apron.) There'll be no more 
permanent waves after that—you can make 
up your mind to that. (She flings her 
rolled-up apron onto the sofa at the right 


of the mantelpiece, ana commences to un- 
fasten the old-fashioned brooch in the front 
of her house-dress.) Nor fifty-five dollar 
beaded dresses, neither. 

Amy (In a crying temper): Well, I'd 
never bother anybody around here if I 
needed anything, I'll tell you that. 

Mrs. FisHer: Maybe you won't. 

Amy :I won’t,—you needn’t worry. 

Mrs. FisHer (With a bitter levelness): 
Time'll tell that, Lady Jane; I’ve heard 
the likes of you before. (She detaches the 
brooch and goes to the hall-door, glances 
out into the hallway, then turns and looks 
back at Amy.) Put out that light and go 
to bed, it’s twelve o’clock. (She goes up 
the stairs. Amy stands for a second, fum- 
ing, over at the right; then she swings sud- 
denly to the middle of the room and stops, 
with her hands on her hips, irresolute. 
Then she comes forward and stands above 
the table, thinking; as she clasps her hands 
together she becomes conscious of the ring 
in her hand. She tiptoes to the hall-door. 
stands listening for a second, then looks 
up. Then she hurries back to the center- 
table, looks at the ring, slides it onto the 
third finger of her left hand and holds it 
so that the diamond will catch the light 
from the chandelier. But, the reflection is 
evidently unsatisfactory; so, with a furtive 
glance toward the hall-door she shifts her 
position to a point nearer the table-lamp 
and holds her hand so that the ring will 
reflect that light. The curtain commences 
to descend slowly; and she stands, holding 
her hand at arm’s length, lost in the melt- 
ing wonder of her engagement ring.) 

END OF ACT I 


[Continued in Next Issue] 
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BOYS!! 


a college education! 


ENROLL IN THE 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


934 awards valued at $50,000 


offered for excellence in craftsmanship 


How would you like a Scholarship to your 
favorite University or College, with all ex- 
penses paid for four years? This opportunity 
is open to you when you enroll in the Fisher 
Body Craftsman’s Guild. And there are no 
fees or dues of any kind connected with 
membership. 


Like the famous Craft Guilds of olden times, 
the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild was 
founded to honor and advance the art of fine 
workmanship. But never in the history of 
the world have boys enjoyed such oppor- 
tunities for reward and self-advancement as 
this modern Guild now offers you! 


In addition to four University Scholarships 
of four years each, valued at $5,000 apiece, 
there are 980 other substantial awards, bring- 
ing the combined value to more than $50,000! 
Included are trips to the world’s greatest 
automobile center, with recognition leading 
to careers in industry, as well as numerous 
awards in gold amounting to $16,000. 


Awards go to boys building the 
finest model Napoleonic Coaches 


To compete for the awards, each member of 
the Guild will be required to build a mini- 
ature model coach whose design is taken 
from two world-famous coaches used by 
Napoleon. Detailed drawings and instruc- 


BODY 


CRAFTSMAN’S 


tions on how to build it at every step will be 


supplied by the Guild. 


The best coaches will be selected by an honor- 
ary Board of Judges, consisting of distin- 
guished University Educators and headed by 
Daniel C. Beard, National Boy Scout Com- 
missioner. The awards will be equally divided 
among two groups, one group for boysof 12 to 
15 years, inclusive, and the other for boys of 
16 to 19 years, inclusive. In this way, every 
member will have an equal opportunity to 
share in the valuable awards. 


ENROLL NOW, WITH NEAREST 
GENERAL MOTORS DEALER 


If you are between the ages of 12 to 19 years, 
inclusive, just go to any Dealer for Cadillac- 
La Salle, Buick, Oldsmobile-Viking, Oak- 
land-Pontiac or Chevrolet cars, and ask him 
to enroll you in the Guild. There are no fees 
or dues. In a few days, you will receive your 
membership certificate, button, and com- 
plete drawings of the miniature model 
Napoleonic coach that you will build. 


The door of opportunity is wide open for any 
boy with the energy and enterprise to enter 
and take his place im the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild. 


Hurry. See a General Motors Car Dealer 
today and enroll! 


Sponsored by FISHER BODY CORPORATION Division of General Motors 
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The Scholastic 


What Is Happening at Washington 


The Election 


COMPLETE and graphic analysis of 

the results of the general elections of 
November 4 will be published in the next 
issue of The Scholastic. Owing to the 
fact that this issue was scheduled to go 
to press before satisfactory returns could 
be obtained, it seemed best not to delay the 
issue’s arrival at the schools. 

To provide for students of civics and 
current events a practical project to carry 
out in the meantime, an “Election Score- 
card” is printed below, on which space is 
provided for a complete record of the Con- 
gressional and gubernatorial results by 
states. By filling in the makeup of the 
present Congress from the World Almanac 
or the Congressional Directory, 
and the results of the election 
obtained from newspaper reports, 
classes may thus compile an ac- 
curate picture of the political 
complexion of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate 
in the 72d Congress, which comes 
into office on March 4, 1931, after 
the expiration of the short or 
“Lame Duck” session of the 71st. 
Forty-seven states held elections 
last week. The 48th, Maine, 
voted, according to its custom, 
on September, going solidly Re- 
publican for all offices. 

All of the states (including 
Maine) held elections for Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Thirty-three states 
elected 34 United States Senators, either 
for the full term of six years or to fill 
vacancies for the balance of the unexpired 


terms of their predecessors. Thirty-one 
states elected governors and other state 
officers. 

If the Democrats are as successful as 
they hope, the result will be a tribute to 
one of the most remarkable publicity and 
organization campaigns ever staged by any 
party. Defeated and all but destroyed in 
1920, 1924, and 1928, the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, under the leadership of 
John J. Raskob, Motors and Dupont 
magnate, decided upon a_ well-financed, 
continuous effort between elections. They 
appointed Jewett Shouse, a Kansas City 
lawyer, as executive chairman, and secured 
the services of Charles Michelson, an able 
and experienced newspaper man. For the 
past 18 months these men have been pour- 


THE OPPOSING 
CHIEFTAINS 


SIMEON FEss 


J. J. RASKOB 
ing broadside after broadside of highly 
effective publicity into the weakest spots of 
the Hoover Administration, and aided by 
the business slump and other Republican 


ELECTION SCOREBOARD 


misfortunes, have gone far to convince 
large sections of the country that Hoover 
is a failure. The Republicans, led by Sen- 
ator Simeon D, Fess and Robert Lucas of 
Ohio, have also put on a strong publicity 
campaign, but they started late and had 
tremendous obstacles to overcome. A re- 
cent Republican move is the publication of 
a tabloid newspaper entitled “Washington,” 
with contributions by William Allen White 
and Will Irwin praising the abilities and 
record of the President. 


Self-Government for 
Samoa? 


AMERICAN Samoa consists of the island 
of Tutuila and half a dozen other small 
islets, some no larger than a coral atoll, 
The American islands contain some 58 
square miles and a population of about 
10,000 Polynesian natives of the highest 
type. Pago Pago, the capital, has a great 
landlocked harbor, one of the finest in the 
whole Pacific, and provides an exceedingly 
valuable naval and trading station 4,000 
miles from San Francisco and 2,400 from 
Australia. 

American Samoa became a U. S. pos- 
session in 1899 through a treaty with Great 
Britain and Germany. All the rest of the 
Samoan group, including those islands 
which formerly belonged to Germany, are 
now a possession or mandate of Great 
Britain. For many years Samoa has been 
ruled by the U. S. Navy Department, with 
a naval governor, now Captain G. S. Lin- 
coln. The natives have had no civil rights, 
though their local laws and customs have 
not been disturbed. The Polynesian chiefs 








Present Senate 


States 


Nerzt Senate Present House 











Alabama*t.... | | 
Arizonat ‘ : ‘ : 
Arkansas* fT... 

Californiat.... 

Delaware*... 

Florida__.. 

Georgia *T... 

Idaho* ft... 

Illinois*___._.. 

Indiana... 

 _ aa 

Kansas*t___. 

Kentucky*.____.. 

Louisiana*.. 

Maine (elected)... 

Marylandt 

Massachusetts* Tf... 

Michigan*t__.... 


Nebraska*t...... 
Nevadaft............ : 
New Hampshire*t.... 


* 


ATT 
Pennsylvania*t_____.. 
Rhode Island*t__._... 
South Carolina*t.. 


| Dem Rep. | Dem. Rep. | 


“W. T. Gardiner (CR) 





Totals | 





Holding Senatorial election. 


tHolding Gubernatorial election. 
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have been restive, however, and have peti- 
tioned for a civil government of their own. 
A joint Congressional committee, therefore, 
with Senator Hiram Bingham of Connecti- 
cut as chairman, has recently visited the 
islands and made a thorough study of the 
situation. On their return Senator Bing- 
ham said the Samoan government under the 
Navy was “the most unlimited autocracy 
the world has seen,” though the adminis- 
tration has been on the whole a benevolent 
one and has accomplished a great deal in 
improving public health, highways, schools, 
etc. The committee will recommend to the 
coming Congress an organic law for Amer- 
ican Samoa, providing for a native legis- 
lature, native courts, and a measure of 
American citizenship similar to that ob- 
taining in the Virgin Islands. A civilian 
Governor General will be appointed by the 
President, with veto power over the native 
legislature. 


The Future of the Navy 


HE HOOVER Administration intends 

to live up to the London Naval Treaty 
both in letter and spirit. The President 
was not talking idly when he appealed to 
the world for further naval disarmament 
in his triple radio broadcast on the occa- 
sion of the treaty ratification (See page 
23). Admiral William V. Pratt, Chief of 
Naval Operations, and one of the chief sup- 
porters of the treaty, recently announced 
that the naval enlisted personnel will be 
pared down by 4,800 men, and savings of 
over $3,000,000 will be effected in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Big Navy men in Con- 
gress, like Representative Britten of Illi- 
nois, chairman of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, denounced’ the cut in view of 
the present unemployment situation. The 
reduction of personnel will not, however, 
throw any present members of the Navy 
out of their jobs. It will be accomplished 
by cutting in two the regular number of 
new monthly enlistments. 

The first units of warships now in com- 
mission to be cut will be the destroyer and 
submarine fleets, many of which are old 
and obsolete. The destroyer tonnage, now 
about 300,000, must be cut to 150,000 by 
1935 under the treaty, while our submarine 
tonnage of 80,000 must be pared to 52,000. 
As a starter, 49 old ships will be scrapped 
or taken out of commission. Some of them 
will be assigned to a training squadron 
for naval reserves, including the battleship 
Arkansas. Two other battleships, the Utah 
and the Florida, must be dismantled to re- 
duce the battleship fleet from 18 to 15. 

The Navy’s General Board has recom- 
mended to the Secretary of the Navy an 
extensive building program to modernize 
the present fleet and bring it up to the 
treaty level allowed for cruisers. It calls 
for the expenditure of between $750,000,000 
and $1,000,000,000 extending over a 15-year 
period. This includes four new 8-inch gun 
cruisers, several new 6-inch gun cruisers, 
four new aircraft carriers, and the remodel- 
ling of several battleships and submarines. 
The total expenditure is practically the same 
as the General Board urged in 1927 for only 
the first five years of a huge 20-year pro- 
gram. Congress will be asked this winter 
to authorize only the first year’s construc- 
tion, which will probably cost in the 
neighborhood of $60,000,000. 
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Stories of Stars who were not “Born” but “Made.” No. 9 


He sank 12 Baskets in the 
first game he played 


Playing his first game of college basket- 
ball at a midwestern university a few 
years ago, a big freshman center startled 
the crowd and his teammates by shoot- 
ing 12 straight baskets. 

e had played very little before he 
went to college. When he reported for 
practice he had been the clumsiest, the 
most awkward man on the floor. 

And yet, in his very first game, his 
shooting, his passing and his all-round 
floorwork stamped him as a finished 
player! Here was the secret. 

His coach had taken him aside and 
trained him. He had taught him to 
handle himself well, to make his body 
work together. He had taught him the 
most important factor for success in any 
sport—good footwork. 

You can profit by his experience. You 
can learn to handle yourself well by 
learning to handle your feet well. Then it 
isn’t going to matter what your past 
record has been. 

Watch a star in any sport. His feet 
move like lightning, but they are never 
in his way. They are the motor and steer- 
ing wheel of his athletic machine. 

Star players train themselves in foot- 
work. And you'll find for this sort of 
training that more of them wear Keds 


Keds ‘‘Attaboy’’—A distinctive shoe at a iow 
price. “Attaboy” comes with either white or 
suntan uppers and has a suntan outsole of a 
mew and attractive cutout design. 


than any other shoe, 

There are good reasons for this. Keds 
are built to aid and develop fast, sure 
footwork. Keds have safety soles of 
specially compounded rubber that get a 
sure grip on the slipperiest floors. 

Keds’ canvas tops are sturdy, but they 
are also light in weight. Keds’ “‘Feltex” 
insoles keep your feet cool and com- 
fortable. 

You'll find that on the basketball floor 
or in practicing footwork for any other 
sport, Keds will help you. Ask for Keds 
at the best shoe dealers in town. Ask 
for Keds by name and look for the name 
“Keds” in every genuine pair. 


United States US) Rubber Company 


Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and up 
to $4.00. The more you pay, the more you get 
but fall value whatever you spend. 


Keds 


Ree. U S&S PAT. OFF 
The Shee of Champions 


Keds “Speed King’’—Scuffing won't feaze 
this Keds with its heavy ribbed toe strip of 
white rubber. Upper is of suntan duck; trim, 
toe cap and arch-supporting stay are of tan. 


FOOTWORK BUILDS 
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1 BRAZIL.—While federal and rebel 

armies stood taunting each other 
to a decisive battle on the border be- 
tween the states of Sao Paulo and Par- 
ana (Schol., Nov. 1), the government gar- 
risons in Rio de Janeiro, the capital it- 
self, took matters into their own hands, 
and declaring themselves in sympathy 
with the rebel cause, set up a military 
“junta” as the temporary government of 
the republic. Led by four high-ranking 
generals and admirals, Barreto, Castro, 
Fragoso, and Noronha, the junta cooped 
up elderly President Washington Luis in 
his palace and demanded his resignation. 
Luis refused, but was helpless to prevent 
the seizure of his power. Julio Prestes, 
president-elect, apprised of the coup at 
his home in Sao Paulo, backbone of the 
federal resistance, went into hiding. The 
transfer was accomplished with practical- 
ly no bloodshed, and counter-revolution- 
ary moves in Rio and Sao Paulo were 
nipped in the bud. 

For a day or two there was doubt 
whether the new rulers at Rio would ac- 
cept the supremacy of the main body of 
the insurgents, which was 
pressing northward from its 
base in the rebel state of Rio 
Grande do Sul under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Getulio Vargas, 
who was defeated, his friends 
charge, in the last presidential 
election, through the use of 
armed force at the polls by 
the Luis-Prestes party. Var- 
gas’ journey, however, turned 
into a triumphal march, and 
when a million Brazilians 
showered flowers as he rode 
down the avenues of Rio, the 
junta turned over full power 
to him as provisional presi- 


dent. The only remaining question mark 
was the attitude of young Juarez Tavora, 
victorious rebel chieftain in the north- 
ern provinces, who intimated that he fa- 
vored an absolute dictatorship for Bra- 
zil, and planned to fly to the capital to 
share in the formation of the new gov- 
ernment. It is probable that he will be 
given a cabinet post. 

The junta announced that it would im- 
mediately seek friendly relations with 
foreign governments and would honor all 
financial agreements of the Luis govern- 
ment made before the outbreak of the 
revolution. The position of the United 
States just now is a trifle sheepish. Re- 
lying on reports from its embassy in Rio, 
the State Department had declared an em- 
bargo on all shipments of arms to the 
rébel factions. The triumph of the revolt 
came as a shock to Washington, and it 
hesitates to reverse its position so 
suddenly. Great Britain, however, is 
eager to recognize the new regime 
immediately, and to _ strengthen its 
trade relations in Brazil. The Prince 
of Wales is about to embark on a “good- 


THE BRAZILIAN PRESIDENTS 





will” tour to South American ports. 
2 GERMAN Y.—When the new 
Reichstag, with its turbulent right 
and left wings of Fascists and Commun- 
ists, finally got down to business, Chan- 
cellor Henrich Bruening laid down the 
economic policies of his government, and 
declared that the dictatorial financial de- 
crees which he issued last July under 
the emergency powers granted by Article 
48 of the Constitution, must not be abro- 
gated. These decrees, including a 20 
per cent cut in the salaries of all gov- 
ernment officials and other economy 
measures, had to be approved by the new 
Reichstag. The Chancellor, with the 
backing of President von Hindenburg, 
was ready to declare another dictator- 
ship if it failed to do so. But the Reich- 
stag gave Bruening a sweeping vote of 
confidence, 318 to 236, a far larger mar- 
gin than any one had expected. The So- 
cial Democrats supported him to a man, 
and the moderate parties thus had an 
ample majority over the combined Fasc- 
ists and Communists. All proposals of 
the government were passed, 
including the $125,000,000 for- 
eign loan. The Reichstag then 
voted to adjourn until Decem- 
ber 3, giving Bruening prac- 
tically absolute powers to work 
out his plans for the next two 

months. 

The Hitlerites devoted them- 
selves to propaganda for over- 
throw of the Young Plan. 
Several anti-reparations meas- 
ures introduced by them were 
referred to the Reichstag For- 
eign Relations Committee, 
which will debate the subject 
in the interim. The repara- 
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tions issue sprang into the limelight when 
mofficial discussions were started in 
Paris, London and Washington over the 
possibility of a 5-year moratorium, or 
ail-around postponement of payments 
both on German reparations and on the 
Allied war debts to the United States. 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, former president 
of the German ReichsWank, is now in 
America and is rumored to have made 
proposals to the Hoover Government. 
But no one believes there is any serious 
likelihood of a moratorium now, for the 
Allied governments are as much opposed 
to it as the United States. 


GENEVA—Hugh S. Gibson and 
Hugh S. Wilson, U. S. envoys to 
Belgium and Switzerland, will be the 
American delegates at the meeting of the 
preparatory disarmament commission of 
the League of Nations, beginning at Ge- 
neva November 6. The American rdéle 
at the conference will be a passive one, 
but it is hoped that the way can be 
cleared for the League to call a world 
disarmament conference at an early date. 
In order to have the London Naval 
Treaty officially in force when the com- 
mission meets, the Japanese ratification 
of the Treaty, recently signed in Tokyo, 
was conveyed by fast steamer to Van- 
couver and across America by airplane, 
only to be tragically interrupted by the 
death from crashing of Lieut. W. H. 
Caldwell, young U. S. Army pilot. 
Meanwhile the heads of the three treaty 
powers, Premiers MacDonald and Hama- 
guchi and President Hoover, joined in a 
world-wide radio broadcast extolling the 
pact and urging further arms reductions 
on all nations. France and Italy could 
not share in their congratulations, for 
they are as far apart as ever on a naval 
agreement. Mussolini, ushering in the 
ninth year of the Fascist regime with a 
characteristic speech, declared that Italy 
stands for peace, but that the Versailles 
Treaty must be revised before Europe 
can dwell in harmony. He thus aligned 
himself on the side of those central Euro- 
pean nations which have demanded a 
revision of the treaty, and against France 
and her allies, Poland and Yugoslavia, 
which want things as they are. France 
is putting all her efforts now into build- 
ing a chain of steel forts along the 
frontier in Alsace Lorraine, and her con- 
tinued friction with Italy is the most 
disturbing factor in Europe. 


4, LONDON.—As long as Philip 

Snowden is Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Great Britain will adopt no high 
tariff policy. The fiery little cripple 
added another to his lengthening list of 
personal triumphs when he compelled 
Prime Minister MacDonald and Minister 
for the Dominions Thomas to stand by 
the historic Labor policy of free trade 
and refused to grant the pleas of the do- 
Minion premiers in the Imperial Confer- 
ence for a 10 per cent added tariff on 
imports from foreign countries into Eng- 
land, particularly wheat, to aid dominion 
Producers. Snowden threatened to re- 
sign if any food tax was voted, and 
since both Labor and Liberal members 
of Parliament would support free trade, 
the Conservatives, who have adopted the 
dominion scheme, will hardly be able to 


defeat Labor on the tariff issue in the 
present House of Commons. Thus the 
Imperial Conference has drifted steadily 
apart and no definite solution has been 
found to the problems of Empire trade 
which had been hoped for as a partial 
remedy for the depression both at home 
and in the dominions. 

On October 28 Parliament reconvened 
after the summer recess, with all its 
ancient and colorful ceremonies. The 
King’s speech from the throne, which is 
written by the Prime Minister and sum- 
marizes the policies of the government 
in power, referred briefly to the Imperial 
Conference, the coming India round- 
table, the unemployment problem, and “a 
measure of electoral reform,” which is 
taken to mean a promise to give the 
Liberal Party more seats corresponding 
to the size of its popular vote. On the 
eve of Parliament, dissension which had 
been simmering in the Conservative 
Party broke out in a revolt against the 
leadership of former Premier Stanley 
Baldwin. The “Empire Free Trade” 
wing of Lord Beaverbrook wanted to 
oust him, but Baldwin was re-elected 
leader by a 4-to-1 vote. It is generally 
expected that Labor will be defeated 
early in the session and will call for 
general elections. The issue will prob- 
ably be the repeal of the Trades Dis- 
putes Act, which was passed by the last 
Conservative government to prevent sym- 
pathetic strikes by unions like the Gen- 
erdl Strike of 1926. 


5 PALESTINE.—The British Labor 

Government brought upon itself a 
world-wide tempest of condemnation 
when Lord Passfield (formerly Sidney 
Webb, the famed economist), Minister 
for the Colonies, issued a declaration on 
the future of the .Palestine Mandate 
which Jews have interpreted as a denial 
of their rights in the Holy Land in direct 
violation to the so-called “Balfour 
Declaration.” The late Lord Balfour had 
pledged England to protect and facilitate 
the Jews in the establishment of a Jew- 
ish national homeland in Palestine. Lord 
Passfield, however, as a result of the 
Arab-Jewish riots last year and the re- 
port of a government commission headed 
by Sir John Simpson, announced that 
the MacDonald Government would 
permanently stop Jewish immigration 
into Palestine, would restrict sales of 
land to Jews there, and would reorganize 
the Palestine government with a Legisla- 
tive Council of 22 members in which all 
elements of the population would be rep- 
resented. 

Since there are 750,000 Arabs in Pales- 
tine, as against 172,000 Jews, and lands 
available for the Arabs have been ser- 
iously decreased by the Zionist develop- 
ment, the Passfield policies are appar- 
ently an attempt to improve economic 
conditions for the Arabs so as to prevent 
further outbreaks. Some believe it an 
effort to appease Moslems in India. 
Prominent Jews throughout the world 
have expressed indigtiation, including 
Rabbi Stephen Wise and Felix War- 
burg of New York, Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann, leader of the Zionist Organization, 
and Lord Melchett, the British capitalist, 
and have resigned their offices in the 
Jewish Agency in protest. Lloyd George 
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and Baldwin have defended the Zionists. 
The Labor Government denies that its 
policy is actuated by hostility to the Jews. 
6 ABYSSINIA.—The ancient imper- 
ial crown of Ethiopia was placed 
upon the head of Ras Tafari Makonen at 
dawn of November 2, making him the 
334th ruler in an unbroken line of inde- 
pendent sovereigns which traces its line- 
age back to Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba. He assumed the title of “Haile 
Selassie,” Power of Trinity, King of 
Kings, Elect of God, and Conquering Lion 
of Judah at one of the most sumptuous 
coronation ceremonies of modern times. 
Addis Abeba, the Abyssinian capital, a 
straggling town set in a ring of 6,000- 
foot mountains, was filled with foreign 
diplomatic delegations, including the 
Duke of Gloucester, third son of George 
of England, and Herman Jacoby, special 
ambassador of President Hoover. Cost- 
ly gifts from the world’s rulers were 
presented—a cake weighing a ton from 
England, 500 bottles of Rhein wine from 
von Hindenburg, airplanes, golden sta- 
tues, radios, motion-picture films, rose- 
bushes, and a framed autographed photo- 
graph of President Hoover. 
Abyssinia is the only fully independ- 
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ent nation in Africa, but is surrounded 
on all sides by French, Italian, and 
British colonies which covet its economic 
resources. The people are a mixture of 
Negro, Arab, and Jewish blood, but their 
state religion is the Coptic, a branch of 
the Christian church. Ras Tafari, prev- 
iously regent, attained his throne in a 
short-lived civil war last year when the 
husband of the late Empress Zauditu was 


defeated and killed. 
Zz ATHENS.—“The Balkans for the 
Balkanese” might have been the 
slogan of the Pan-Balkan conference, 
held at Athens under the chairmanship 
of the former Greek Minister of Agri- 
culture, M. Papanastasiou. Representa- 
tives of Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Albania were also present. Torn 
asunder by three bloody wars within 18 
years, and perpetually at odds among 
themselves over racial and economic 
problems, these nations have been a sore 
spot of Europe and a menace to the 
peace of the world. Although they were 
unable to settle all their conflicts, they 
set up a permanent central Balkan office 
and laid cut a plan following the lines 
of the Locarno Treaties. By it, war will 
be outlawed among them, compulsory 
arbitration established, and a supreme 
Balkan arbitration court set up. This 
plan will be put before the various par- 
liaments for ratification. Turkey was 
not invited, but the Balkan league will 
try to cultivate friendly relations with 
the Turks, who still have a foothold in 
Europe. 
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{In every issue except those which contain fyl]- 
length debates, The Scholastic will publish in con. 
densed form a timely question and current read. 
ing list suitable for debate treatment or simply 
for classroom assignments. ] 


The Five-Day Week 


Question: Would the general adoption 
of the 5-day week in American industry 
help to remedy the present unemployment 
crisis? 

A grave problem is facing the United 
States today in coping with unemployment, 
which is discussed with statistics on page 
16 of this issue. Over-production is largely 
responsible for the conditions described. 
Would the 5-day week cut this surplus so 
that supply would not exceed demand? 
Would it provide leisure time for spending 
and thus increase demand? Would it give 
part time work to two wage-earners in- 
stead of full-time employment to the first 
while the second goes jobless? 


Reading List 


Monthly Labor Review (Glance through several 
recent issues). 

Living Age, Oct., 1930, “How Solve Unemploy- 
ment,” by N. M. P.. Reilly. 

Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 13, 
ing a Job,” by C. G. Reinhardt. 

Current History, Sept., 1930, “Unemployment 
a World Problem,” by N. S. Fine. 

Current History, Oct., 1930, “Machinery 
Unemployment,”” by P. H. Douglas. 

Current History, Nov., 1930, “Five-Day Week,” 
by Frank T. De Vyver. 

Forum, Oct., 1930, “Dark Days Ahead”—a 
dialogue on the bankruptcy of business leader- 
ship, by James Truslow Adams, Stuart Chase, 
and others. 

North American Review, Dec., Jan., Feb., 1926- 
7, “Five-Day Week,” by William Green. 

New York Times, Oct. 17, 1926, ““Five-Day Week 
Becomes a Vivid Issue,” by J. Charles Laue 
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thing to the development of art in America. 
art is touched upon—portrait - painting, landscape painting, sculpture, 
etching, illustrating and even caricature. 

“Trail-blazers of American Art is giving me much unfeigned pleasure. You 
have put across a valuable fund of information in a truly palatable form. 
Your style is delightful; concrete facts clothed in perfect English inter- 
spersed with very human anecdotes that make our American artists real 
Mary Foster Freeman, Branch Librarian, Kearny, 


and understandable.” 
N. J. 


American Art’ 
by . 

GRACE IRWIN 
Illustrated with Photographs 


Gilbert Stuart, Winslow Homer, Edwin A. Abbey, James McNeill 
Whistler, these are only a few of the great American artists who come to 
life in the pages of this volume. Each one has contributed a tangible some- 


Every important phase of 


Price, $2.50. 
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A Daughter of the Seine 


By JEANETTE EATON 
Illustrated with photographs and maps 


“Vivid portrayal of the romantic life of Madame 
Roland, from childhood to her death on the scaf- 
fold, reflecting her courage and brilliant intelli- 
gence and the drama and tragedy of her career as 
a Girondist in the French Revolution. 
interesting to young people and adults.”—New 
York Libraries Bulletin. Junior Literary Guild 
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Camping and Scouting Lore 


By ATWoop H. TOWNSEND 
Illustrated with diagrams and photographs 


Here is a book that answers all the questions boys 
and girls can conceive about camping and scout- 
ing. The author is an experienced scout himself ; 
his information is the result of actual experience. 
His selection of material is the evidence of the 
real understanding of the interests and enthu- 
siasms of boys and girls. $3:00. 
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“Victory” shoes. —= —_ his running sure OHNNY WOODEN, phenomenal All-American guard from 

—— Purdue, has made all the fans take notice. 
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wears the Goodrich “Victory,” a shoe specially developed to 


meet the demands of basketball stars. 

rt . ' You can profit by his experience. Ask to see the Goodrich 
“Victory” shoe. Wear the shoe chosen by every member of 
this year’s All-American Five! Try on a pair, and let your 
feet feel the difference. Then enjoy the extra advantage these 
shoes will give you in the game. 
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head . . . it’s getting your feet sopping wet. And 
there's nothing more uncomfortable than wet, 
clammy, cold-numbed feet . . . unless it’s the 

colds that follow after! 


Keeping your feet warm and dry is more than 
half the battle . . . and you cannot buy better 
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anywhere than Firestone rubbers, gaiters, 
and overshoes. 
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canvas shoes for either indoor or out- 
door sports, for Firestone Footwear 
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Jobs 


(Continued from page 18) 

Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, Chief of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, a most 
qualified observer, sees the higher level 
of unemployment in the spring of 1928 
as perhaps “only the beginning of a 
more or less permanent unemployment, 
because a growing number of industries 
are equipped to produce more than con- 
sumers have money to buy, together 
with the supplanting of workers by 
machines.” He cites the shoe factories 
of the United States, capable of pro- 
ducing 730,000,000 pairs of shoes, of 
which only 330,000,000 can be annually 
absorbed—and calls it “typical of many 
industries.” 

Seven hundred employees in three 
industrial communities who had lost 
their jobs were recently studied by Mr. 
Isidore Lubin of the Institute of Eco- 
nomics. Only 40 per cent of those dis- 
charged during the twelve months 
prior to September 1, 1928, had found 
new work. Of these, one-third had to 
accept positions in industries entirely 
different from those where they had 
previously been employed, and nearly 
all had to take jobs having no rela- 
tionship to the kind of work they used 
to do. Twenty-five per cent of those 
who secured employment had been out 
of work for six months or more. This 
is probably a fair sample of what is 
now happening in every industrial com- 
munity. 

I am seriously afraid that accelerat- 
ing unemployment is here; that the 
park bench is destined to grow longer. 
The advertisers may be able to stimu- 
late new wants that will take care of 
some of the displaced men, but who is 
to stimulate the purchasing power that 
will absorb the commodities new and 
old? Only a profound readjustment in 
the whole operation of the financial 
structure—such a program for instance 
as that contemplated by Messrs. Foster 
and Catchings—can bring this vicious 
process to an end. 

Let me recapitulate. Machinery saves 
labor in a given process; one man re- 
places ten. A certain number of these 
men are needed to build and service 
the new machine, but some of them are 
permanently displaced. Now if the 
articles called for remain the same, and 
the financial system remains the same, 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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MEN WHO MADE HISTORY 
IV. Closing Date, December 10 


Three facts about me: 


1. I studied law in the office of Abra- 
ham Lincoln at Springfield, and served as 
his assistant private secretary throughout 
the Civil War. 

2. One of my famous “local color” bal- 
lads contains the refrain, “I'll hold her 
nozzle agin the bank till the last galoot’s 
ashore !” 

3. As a diplomat I induced the Powers 
to adopt the “Open Door” policy in China. 


Results of Contest No. 1 


The First Prise of $5.00 for the best 
essay of not over 100 words on the subject 
of Contest No. I (Oct. 4 issue) is awarded 
to Ruth Bownds, Marfa (Texas) High 
School, whose essay on Thomas Paine 
appears below. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to: 
Christene Evans, Murphy High School, 
Mobile, Ala.; Carlos Sanchez Leon, Cen- 
tral High School, Santurce, Porto “Rico; 
Sally E. Mosher, Lakewood (N. Y.) High 
School; Bessie Lu Henthorne, Winfield 
(Kan.) High School; Richard Santucci, 
Palmer (Mass.) High School; Pauline 
Layne, Lamar (Mo.) High School. 


THOMAS PAINE 


Thomas Paine, stay-maker, bankrupt, 
atheist, and genius, was thirty-nine when 
his first fiery cry in “Common Sense” 
aroused the Colonies to the imperative 
necessity of independence. He was forty- 
six when, by his powerful pen and the 
sword of George Washington, this cause 
was won; sixty, when his “Age of Rea- 
son” ostracized him; and seventy-one when 
he died. In thought, a century and a half 
ahead of his age, he urged rights of women 
and children, abolition of slavery, income 
taxes, compulsory education, outlawry of 
war, and countless other practical reforms. 
_ Let Tom Paine shine forth as Liberty’s 
indomitable champion! 

Ruth Bownds, 


Marfa (Texas) High School. 








Jobs 


(Continued from page 26) 

sooner or later, half the workers (let 
us say) in the country can produce 
what once required. the labor of all the 
workers. The other half are on the 
park bench. But as an alternative, all 
can continue to work for half as many 
hours in the day. Or all can combine 
to work a full day and produce twice 
as much. None of these clean-cut alter- 
natives has of course been taken. The 
ideal result would be something in the 
nature of hours reduced a third, and 
output of sound necessities and com- 
forts increased two-thirds. 
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If purchasing powef has reached its 
limits of expansion because mechaniza- 
tion is progressing at an unheard of 
rate, only unemployment can result. In 
other words, from now on, the better 
able we are to produce, the worse we 
shall be off. Even if the accelerating 
factor has not arrived, the misery of 
normal unemployment continues una- 
bated. This is the economy of a mad- 
house. But it will take a genius to 
apply these obviously simple mathe- 
matical equations to the practical in- 
dustrial control which will constitute 
a sane economy. The machine is willing 
enough. To date we lack the directing 
intelligence to make it function. 
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Making Up with ‘‘the Gang’’ 
Dear Editor: 

We have just moved into a new neigh- 
borhood and the gang on our street is a 
set of roughnecks. We get on like noth- 
ing at all. Some of them are in my class 
and they have set the other boys against 
me. I haven't any friends at all. What 
can I do about the situation? 

i & 4 


Pretend you are a Democratic Presi- 
dent with a Republican Congress or a 
Republican President with a Democratic 
Congress. A President must come to 
terms with his Congress and he can’t do 
it by fighting them. Consider the boys 
individually instead of as a group and see 
if you can like one of them. The surest 
way to make a person like you is by lik- 
ing him. Study their separate personali- 
ties, discover what each boy wants, and 
see if you can quietly do something for 
one of them or get him something he 
wants. If they are really a bad lot you 
will not want to be intimate with them, 
but don’t in any case high-hat them. 


Should I Apologize? 
Dear Editor: 

My best friend cut me dead on the 
street when she was with her rich cou- 
sin. So naturally I didn’t see her the next 
time we met. Now she says that she didn’t 
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see me at all and her feelings are hurt. 
Do you think I ought to apologize? 
L. M. R. 

Tell her you are sorry for the mix-up 
and ask her to do something with you like 
coming over to work on math or going to 
the movies. The emotional sequence seems 
to be: she hurt your feelings by being 
absorbed in something else; you hurt hers 
by pretending not to see her; you.are now 
both nursing wounded egos. No one can 
afford to exchange a friendship for a 
grievance. 


That Promptness Problem 


Dear Editor: 

I’m always in dutch for being late to 
school. I don’t want to be late but I can 
not wake up in time. Mother calls me 
and I go right back to sleep. She says 
it is because I am growing so fast, but 
how can I offer that as an excuse to the 
teacher? GC. &. 4. 


Get an alarm clock. It is all your moth- 
er’s fault because she attends to getting 
breakfast instead of staying to fight you 
till you are too mad to fall asleep again! 
An alarm clock will not mind being 
blamed. Your father will be glad to buy 
you an alarm; if he refuses, it will make 
a nice Christmas present for you. Put 
it on a chair in the middle of the room 
where you can’t reach it and where noth- 
ing will interfere with the sound waves. 
Set the alarm late enough to allow you 
no time for an extra nap after it has 
gone off. When you hear its first note, 
jump, roll or fall out of bed and rush 
to a cold water faucet where you can 
run cold water over your wrists. A 
shower is better, but the smarter members 
of your family doubtless beat you to that. 
It is a help to do a little of your getting 
up before you go to bed, by putting the 
clothes you are going to wear close at 
hand, arranged in the order they go on. 


Problems. 
ddress Your Letters to 


Who? What? How? When? Why? 


Conducted by Many ALDEN Hopkins 


A Monthly Page of Answers to Students’ Questions on Personal 
Vocations, Studies 1 


. Man- 


Incidentally this will prevent your wear- 
ing the same collar for three days or in- 
serting your feet into holes that once were 
stockings. The greatest help of all is 
really to want to get to school on time, 
I assume that you have attended to this 
phase yourself. 


Dear Editor: 

Our English class has had several argu- 
ments on whether Macbeth was the third 
murderer of Banquo or not? Will you 
please give us some information in regard 
to it? a 

The Furness “Variorum” Edition of 
Macbeth has a good discussion of this 
question, both pro and con. Our personal 
opinion is that Macbeth was not the third 
murderer, for the following reasons: 

1. Dramatic action must be immediately 
clear and effective. Macbeth in such a dis- 
guise that he would not be recognized by 
the first and second murderers would cer- 
tainly not be recognized by the audience. 
Such a point, then, would not “get over.” 

2. On the same basis, it seems too much 
to read falseness into Macbeth’s words in 
scene four. Taken on their face value, they 
indicate that he was not the third murderer. 
He even says to the ghost “Thou canst not 
say J did it.” Furthermore, his asides are 
especially significant, for when a character 
is using an “aside” he reveals his innermost 
thoughts. Note his two asides while he is 
talking at the door to the murderer. 

3. Macbeth is in the palace in scene four, 
with clothes in order, too far ahead of the 
first murderer to have been his companion 
in the crime. 

4. Furthermore, in scene two, he is with 
Lady Macbeth in the palace very close to 
the time of the murder. 

He does not apparently know of 
Fleance’s escape. 

6. The third murderer may be explained 

as a master-spy. 
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The Match 


(Continued from page 4) 


against a silver sky. He heard some voice 
call. He flung himself forward and for 
an instant Mellon’s face with its thick, 
bushy eyebrows rushed at him like a flying 
moon. He fell forward straight against 
Mellon’s bony knees and round those his 
arms tightened like a vise. He knew that 
Mellon was falling and a triumphant crow 
*choed somewhere in his throat. Mellon 
crashed to the ground, Jeremy slipping 
away from him as he fell. 

When he picked himself up he could hear 
them shouting. Steevens running past him 
cried: “Well tackled, Stocky!” and a mo- 
ment later he was bending beside the scrum 
again shouting: “Coming left, school . . 
Coming left!” 

He had saved the situation for the mo- 
ment, but only for the moment. Once 
more the Callendar forwards had the ball, 
once more it was out and swinging down 
the Callendar line. Mellon had it and 
this time made no mistake but ran straight 
up the touch line. Bender was opposite to 
him. It was not a difficult tackle but 
Jeremy with agony knew that Bender 
would miss it. 

He hesitated, put out his hands feebly, 
caught the slack of Mellon’s trousers, and 
Mellon was past him. Hoskyns went for 
him but Mellon swerved and the ball was 
touched down behind the goal posts. The 
kick for goal missed, the ball just slanting 
on the outside of the posts. 

The whistle went for half-time. 
dar led by eight points to none. 


II 


He was aware sharply of his own body. 
A cold wind was blowing across the 
ground and getting into the skin. He was 
sore in various places. On the inside of 
one groin, the left knee, the back of his 
head somewhere. He knew that he was 
not as badly depressed as he ought to be. 
A lead of eight points to none! Whew! 
That was terrible. Small chance of a vic- 
tory now, perhaps. But it had been a 
splendid forty minutes. The grandest of 
his life. And as long as he lived he would 
remember his tackle of Mellon, the thrill 
of that clutch round the bare knees—yes, 
whatever happened in the game there 
would always be that to remember ! 

The light was going to be bad before 
the end of the game. The sky was clear, 
a pale crystal white touched faintly with 
a shadow of apricot. A sharp frost was 
in the air, and he could feel the ground 
hardening under his feet. Behind him, the 
hill was darkening and the great pile of 
school buildings were dimly purple against 
the pure, white sky. Frost, silver biting 
stars, chrysanthemums, promise of Christ- 
mas, the dark, black line of the watching 
spectators, all these things hung together, 
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like clothes in a cupboard, in his mind. 
He sucked his lemon, then saw that Bel- 
tane wanted them. They gathered in a 
bunch around him. ~ 

“Don’t think we’re going to be beaten,” 
he was saying, “because we're not. What's 
eight points? They won't last. They’re 
fat. We've only got to push them hard.” 
He had a lot of other things to say but 
Jeremy couldn't listen. He wanted to 
speak to Steevens, and was aware, through 
that old subconscious connection that he 
had with him, that Steevens wanted to 
speak to him. As soon as Beltane had 
finished he slipped across and Steevens 
turned to him as though he knew he'd been 
coming. . 

“Look here, Stocky,” he said. 
got to attack more. They’re not nearly as 
sound in defence. Not even Mellon. I’m 
going out on my own a bit. Never mind 
if we make mistakes. It’s better to risk 
it.” Then he added, “It’s a fine game! 
I don’t care whether we win or lose, it’s 
a ripping game!” 

Jeremy felt that, too. As he went back 
to his place he knew that he was extra- 
ordinarily happy. He would like life to go 
on like this, just like this, for ever. At 
the same time he wanted to win. He 
wanted it terribly. Two goals would do 
it if Callendar failed to score again. There 
was a monstrous “if” there, as he felt, 
with some sinking of the heart when he 
saw them all lined out there, waiting for 
the whistle. 

But Crale could do better than it had 
done in the first half. The three-quarters 
could do better. Barry for instance—the 
best three-quarter Crale had had for years 
and as yet he had done nothing at all. . . . 


“We've 
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The whistle went, a great roar came 
up from the crowd, “School! School! 
School!” and once again the Crale for- 
wards pressed and once again the ball was 
heeled out cleanly, found Jeremy, and then 
was out and away. It was clear, too, that 
a new figure had come on to the scene, a 
new revived and urgent Barry. 

Barry, who was rather of Jeremy’s build, 
did not look a three-quarter, and certainly 
he had not the speed of Bender. He was, 
with Beltane, the oldest member of the 
Crale team, but he was considered prin- 
cipally as a defensive player because he 
was strong, fearless and an admirable 
tackler. But now he seemed to be fired 
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with a divine impetus. A dozen times in 
the first five minutes he was away, and on 
each occasion he was brought down by the 
Callendar defence. A new, triangular un- 
derstanding seemed to be developed be- 
tween himself, Jeremy and Steevens: it 
was almost as though they were the only 
active players on the Crale side. 

Then came a line out, Llewellyn jumped 
for the ball, caught it and tossed it back 
to Barry, who was off with a speed that 
his build denied. Here his strength helped 
him. He brushed past three or four for- 
wards and had some open ground in front 
of him, but alas, he tripped in a rut and 
fell. The Crale forwards carried the ball 
on, it rolled back, Jeremy picked it up and 
flung it to Barry. Once more he was off, 
and now, instead of running straight, he 
turned inwards, slipped Mellon, and, with 
a speed that no one had ever seen him 
use before, outpaced the Callendar back 
and touched the ball down on the far right- 
hand corner. 

Then there was a roar such as those old 
trees had seldom heard. It was triumphant 
and magnificent, and the old buiidings be- 
hind it seemed to echo it and carry it up 
to the rosy, pillow-shaped clouds hovering 
over the crooked chimneys. Suddenly as 
it rose, so suddenly it fell. There was a 
dead and flattened stillness. Williams was 
lying on his belly, placing the ball for 
Forsyte to kick. It was at a desperately 
difficult angle, the light was not good, a 
little wind played sportively about the 
ground. Breathless, every one watched and 
waited. Then the Callendar men ran for- 
ward, the ball soared into the air magnifi- 
cently as though pulled by some friendly 
string, swerved towards the post. 

Five points to eight and fifteen minutes 
to go! 

It was then that the Callendar team 


showed of what truly fine metal it was 
made. Jeremy will never, so long as he 
lives, forget the next ten minutes. In 
fierce moments afterWards, when in France 
the last inch of endurance was demanded 
from him; in light, silly times at a theatre, 
in some foreign road, lying lazily ‘in bed 
just before dropping off to sleep, swim- 
ming idly in some sunny sea, the echo of 
a memory would come to him—“That was 
a day—that time when the Callendar men 
pushed us off the ball in the second half, 
when there was fifteen minutes to go!” 

After that goal Callendar was inspired. 
They had been, perhaps, too confident, al- 
though long ere this they had known that 
they were up against no ordinary team. 
But now they were not going to have vic- 
tory snatched from them as one goal would 
snatch it. Not if they knew it! 

So they played like demons, every one 
of them. They seemed themselves now to 
make the choice that it should be forward 
play. They packed and shoved, broke and 
dribbled like giants working under one 
master mind. In vain Beltane, realizing 
that as the moments passed the chances of 
that winning goal were shredding away 
to the wind, urged and cajoled and threat- 
ened and swore. No one could have done 
more than he, no body of men worked 
more desperately, with more sweating pur- 
pose, more determined courage than the 
men who were with him. Relentlessly the 
Callendar pack had its way, first a scrum 
shoving the Crale men off the ball, then 
a dribble, then a pick up, a fling to the 
three-quarter, a tackle, the ball on the 
ground again, a desperate pick-up and run 
from some clumsy lumbering forward, a 
roll out to touch, a line-out, a Callendar 
forward with the ball again, another drib- 
ble—and at last a terrible struggle on the 
Crale goal-line itself. 
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Jeremy seemed to have flung all sou! 
and body into that frantic opposition. He 
was eight men, fifteen, twenty, hoarsely 
crying the ball, then flinging himself at 
the thing, as it moved among the knees 
and feet and scrambling bodies, then, when 
the struggle was almost on the goal-line 
itself, realizing that there could be but 
five minutes to go, knowing that one strug- 
gle, wriggle forward over an inch of 
ground on the part of a Callendar man 
meant final failure, feeling nothing but that 
now, when it had come to this, death would 
be preferable to defeat—so he fought for 
the life of himself, the school, very eter- 
nity. 

Four minutes to go! It seemed that 
Callendar was over. A great heap fell, 
pell-mell, over the line, the ball beneath 
them. The Callendar men rose shouting. 
A ghastly agonizing doubt rose in the 
hearts behind the ropes. But the referee 
gave it a five yards’ scrum. Three min- 
utes to go. 

For once the Crale men had the ball, 
for once it was heeled out sharply into 
Jeremy’s very hands. A_ second later 
Steevens had it. He turned, swerved, 
raised his arms and then flung, far and 
out, above the heads of the intervening 
three-quarters, to Barry on the wing. 

It was a risk of the most perilous. Had 
Barry missed it there, in the very Crale 
Twenty-Five and in front of goal (the 
forwards, indeed, had broken all sound 
rules by heeling), Mellon must have 
scored. 

But Barry didn’t miss it, and even as 
he caught it, with the same impulse he was 
off straight down the touch line with 
three-quarters of the field to go, with a 
half-back and Mellon flying for him, no 
one to pass to were he tackled. 

Mellon missed him (and would not for- 
get that miss even in his grey-bearded 
evenings), and half-back caught his jersey, 
it ripped, streamed in midair, but Barry 
was not stayed. There remained the back. 
He sped for him, Barry swerved, the back 
had him by the leg, Barry kicked, almost 
fell, stumbled, half tumbling erected himself, 
tumbled again, fell headlong over the Cal- 
lendar line planting his ball as he fell. 

The roar rose and died. Would Forsyte 
kick another goal? This time the angle 
was not difficult. The little wind had died. 
The ball sailed like a darling, clear, free, 
straight between the posts. 

Crale had won their game by ten points 
to eight. 


Reprinted from “Jeremy at Crale,” 
Hugh Walpole, Copyright 1927, by ole 
sion of Doubleday Doran & Co., publish- 
ers. a 
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Scholastic Lesson Plan 
For English Classes 


By Chester B. Story 


1. Cover Design. 

Any one can realize the craftsmanship shown 
in this painting. Study the brush technique 
shown in the details: the hair, the flowers, the 
costume, the ads,—even the bracelets. Does 
such photographic realism necessarily make great 
at? Can there be great art without it? Besides 
technical skill, does the picture also reveal a 
worthwhile artistic idea, such as Royal Cortissoz 
says is necessary? Finally, note the warmth of 
the colors. Does the cold gray of the drapes 
help? In what way? Why did Mr. Kelly choose 
this subject? 


IL Frontispiece: Mexico’s Art Goes on Tour. 

What do you think of the purpose of this tour? 
What items in the collection would interest you? 
Against what influences has Mexican art had to 
struggle? Did it retain its native art concep- 
tions? What has been evident in recent years? 
What may America gain from the exhibit? 


lil. The Match Against Callendar. 

Plot. Why was the fog to be feared? What 
was the first catastrophe to the Crale team? The 
efiect upon them? How did they show team spirit? 
How did Jeremy hold off a second catastrophe for 
atime® Who failed at a critical moment? What 
new player figured in the second half, and what 
did he do? What do you figure as the turning- 
point in the match? Why did the author not 
have Jeremy win the game? What was his part 
in the victory? Why are we always interested 
in the overcoming of odds? 


Characters. How do you feel about Beltane? 
Find two characteristics of Jeremy in the first 
section. In the next, do you find a_ point of 
similarity between Jeremy and Bender? And a 
great difference? What was Steevens’s special 
characteristic? Is there any ‘Frank Merriwell” 
type of character? 


Style. 
Why? 
interest in the first section? 
become stronger than action? When action again? 
Where are long paragraphs used? Where short? 
Find the two most important places in the whole 
chapter where short paragraphs have a_ strong 
effect. Make a list of phrases (not merely tech- 
nical Rugby phrases) that are purely English and 
not American. Would you call them slang? 


Is the opening sentence good or bad? 
What method of narration arouses your 
i hen does emotion 


IV. Human Beings the Stuff of Romance. 

What, according to Hugh Walpole, has been 
the recent trend in American fiction? What 
writers does he place among our best? What 
school does he himself favor? 

What differences exist between the English and 
the American reading publics? Between the 
book clubs in the two countries? What danger 
to writers is there in our clubs? Is it also true 
in England? 

What ambitious project in novel-writing is Mr. 
Walpole engaged on? Why does it suggest a 
comparison with Galsworthy’s best-known work? 
What are Walpole’s best novels? Make a brief 
report on one of them. What experiences in 
Walpole’s own life are reflected in his writing. 


Vv. How Rugby Football Is Played. 

Have two or three of the football players in 
the class plan and carry out a conversation or 
informal discussion bringing out the differences 
among Rugby, soccer, and American football. 

en have another group tell, also by dialogue, 
a, aay of the great game of Crale vs. Cal- 
endar, 


VI. As One Reader to Another. 

Fill the blanks with titles from the article: 
_ The best book for a general survey of aviation 
is . A girl’s adventures in 
the air are given in 
excellent book on gliderg is .... 





A red-headed boy once applied for a po- 
sition in a messenger office. The manager 
after hiring him sent him on an errand in 
one of the fashionable districts. Half an 
hour later the manager was called to the 
phone and the following conversation took 
place: 

“Have you a red-headed boy working 
for your” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, this is the janitor at the Oakland 
apartments, where your boy came to deliver 
a message. He insisted on coming in the 
front way and was so persistent that I was 
forced to draw a gun.” 

“Good heavens! You didn’t shoot him, 
did you?” 

_ “No, but I want my gun back,” said the 
janitor. 
oo] 


Gerald had bought a two-seater, and was 
taking his girl for a spin. 

“Oh, Gerald, isn’t it lovely?” said the 
girl, as they topped a hill and saw the 
country spread out far below them. 

But she got no answer, for they were 
already dashing downwards like the stick 
of a rocket. Gerald shouted in her ear: 
“The brakes have given away!” 

“Oh, Gerald, how awful!” shrieked the 
girl. “Can’t you stop it? I’d give all the 
money in the world to get out.” 

“Don’t part with a penny!” gasped Ger- 
ald, who was of Scottish descent. “We'll 
both get out for nothing when the car hits 
that gate down there.” 








cal.” Prove the statement. What do you think 
of his jokes? Of his semi-quotations? Where 
did he get the idea of the formula for preventing 
rust? Does Joe’s absorption in mechanics sug- 
gest anything important for the future? Why 
does Mrs. Fisher listen so much to Aubrey? 
Why does she criticize him so much to Amy? 
Is the pantomime as the curtain descends effec- 
tive? Do you sympathize with Amy or her 
mother? Why is Amy so captivated by Aubrey? 
What is shown of her character? What things 
do you want to know about the coming acts of the 
play? 

VIII, The Poetry Corner. 

_ How do the poems justify the title of the book 
in which they appear? Which demands most 
attention, the thought or the form? Do you be- 
lieve that such intellectual puzzles make good 
poetry? Find some figures of speech that are 
full of imagination. Explain the significance of 
each poem, especially the titles. Search for the 
key-phrases in each poem that will help you get 
the whole. Which one is most full of emotion? 
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Vil. The Show-Off. 


Make a list of things that prove this play to be 
an example of realism. Does it take genius to 
see drama in such commonplace conversation and 
people? Have the characters the stamp of real- 
ity’ Aubrey is called “garrulous and egotisti- 
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Say “‘CENTURY” and get the world’s Best 
Edition of the world’s Best Music by the 
world’s Best Composers. It’s l6c¢ ‘20c in 
Canada). 2500 selections for Piano, Piano 
Duos, Violin and Piano, Saxophone, Mando- 
lin, Guitar and Vocal. Get free catalogue at 
your dealers, or write us. 


Century Music Publishing Co. 
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The following preciously oreserved ex- 
tract from a love letter written home to his 
wife by a soldier on active service will 
evoke tender memories in thousands of 
our former service men: 

“Don’t send me no more nagging letters, 
Lettie. They don’t do no good. I’m three 
thousand miles away from home, and I 
want to enjoy this war in peace.” 


“Iceland,” said Mr. Yoe in Physical 
Geography class, “is about as large as 
Siam.” 

“Iceland,” wrote Charles Pieper in the 


test, “is about as large as teacher.” 
































New worlds to conquer 
with the 
DRAWLET PEn 


RAWLET PENS are as much dif- 

ferent from the pens we associate 
with pen-and-ink work as oil is from 
water. For Drawlet Pens, although 
metal, and used in penholders, have 
many resemblances to the brush. 
They are broad and bold. Their 
métier is not fineness but strength. 
Posters, not miniatures. 

Their superiority to brushes lies in 
their clean, even, unbroken line. 
Each stroke is smooth, with sharp 
edges, without variation in width. 
The hand is held in a natural, easy 
position. 

Thus Drawlet Pens eliminate much 
drudgery which never contributed 
to artistic expression anyway. And 
the fact that there are 19 different 
styles and sizes makes possible the 
widest variety of effect, both in 
drawing and lettering. 

There is one very stirring and ex- 
citing thing about Drawlet Pens. 
They open up a brand new medium. 
Nobody has yet become its recog- 
nized master. The field is open. The 
possibilities are evident. The only 
limit to achievement is your own 
vision and skill. 

We have prepared a book 
which shows a little of what 
has already been accom- 
plished. This book costs 50c, 
and can be bought at your 
stationer’s, or direct from us. 

Furthermore,weoffer prizes 
in the Scholastic Awards, and 
if you get interested in this 
Drawlet contest you will soon 
be on your way to exploring 
the future of the Drawlet Pen. 
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“I have always liked Strathmore 
Artists’ Papers and Boards” 


Carbertta. Peoria. 


RAWING paper is one of the tools 

of an artist .. . and like a favorite 
pencil or brush must contribute with 
qualities that win steadfast satisfaction. 
Those smooth, blemish-free surfaces of 
Strathmore Artists’ Papers and Boards... 





that stay smooth despite repeated erasures 
have won many a friend among 
America’s greatest artists. 
Write for a free sample book of 
Strathmore Artists’ Papers and 


Boards to Strathmore Paper Company, 
Dept. S-11, West Springfield, Mass. 


“PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE” 


STRATHMORE 
Artists Paper and Boards 








For Social Studies 
Classes 


By William G. Fixel 
L The American “Immortals.” 


What and where is the American 
“Hall of Fame”? Explain how 
mames are chosen for this hall of 
“Immortals.” What famous Ameri- 
cans have just been elected members? 
Find out more about the lives and 
work of these men and report in class 
why you think each was deserving. 
How many names are now enrolled? 
Do you think the stipulation that 
only Americans who have been dead 
at least 25 years are eligible is a 
proper restriction? Th 

For class exercises: (1) Have the 
pupils vote upon the names of all 
who were balloted for in this last 
election and compare with the official 
results. (2) Assign for individual 
class reports the names of the women 
already enrolled. (3) Individual re- 
ports on each of the men and women 
voted upon at the recent election. 


Il. Voting. 

Give the popular: derivation of suf- 
frage, black ball, and ballot. State 
the defects of voting by acclamation. 

Just what is the Australian Bal- 
lot? When was it introduced into 
the U. S.? What evil does it tend 
to remedy? Does your state have 
this ballot? Explain and give the 
purposes of the Short Ballot, the 
Non-Partisan Ballot, and the voting 
machine. Does your state or city 
have any of these? 

After all is said and done, upon 
what does the accuracy and reliabil- 
ity of election returns depend? Who 
are really responsible for any bad 
conditions that exist? 

Let all civics students fill out the 
“Election Scorecard” (p. 20), and 
check up their results in the next 
issue. 


Ill. Unemployment. (Based upon 
Nation Girds for Winter's Battle 
with Unemployment [p. 16], Jobs 
fp. AIR and The 5-Day Week 


yp Be ns Panics. First let us re- 
view our history. Give the dates 
of the various panics or depressions 
which the country has experienced. 
What do historians and economists 
say caused each one? Explain what 
is meant by the term “cycles” as 
applied to periods of depression. Ex- 
plain how the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem aids in making financial depres- 
sions less severe. 

The Present Depression. Give the 
various figures showing the number 
of persons said to be out of work. 
Do you think these are reliable? 
Why? How many people are indi- 
rectly affected by unemployment? 
Make inquiries and report in class 
on the condition of your local indus- 
tries, and the work of the local 
charitable or anizations. How does 
the present business situation com- 
pare with former ones? 

Causes. Is it true that panics are 
due to any particular political party? 
Explain your answer. hat political 
capital is being made of present con- 
ditions? What causes are some poli- 
ticians claiming? Explain. 

Inability to control this machine- 
age is said to be one if not the prime 
cause of our present difficulties. 
What is the purpose of machines and 
mechanical processes? Why did not 
machines in the early days of the In- 
dustrial Revolution increase unem- 
ployment? When did the great 
change in this respect come? Ex- 
plain the term sabotage; overproduc- 
tion. What part has the machine 
played in this latter? Give examples. 
Although producing more, how has 
the machine affected the producers 
and the purchasing power in general? 
Explain the statement that the cur- 
tailment of world markets since the 
war has aided in creating the present 
condition. Why should there be a 
curtailment? Would world free trade 
help the situation ? 

Expl lain “saturated condition of 
distri ution,” “factory and machine 
efficiency,” and “expansion and in- 
crease of pode power.” On 
which of t le above has the greater 
part of man’s i uity been concen- 
trated? What is meant by “biot- 
ting industries’? Name _ several. 
What is the present condition of 
these? 

Remedies. What Federal organiza- 
tion is at work trying to remedy 


The Scholastic 


conditions? Who is directing unem. 
ployment relief? List his qualifica. 
tions. Under what two heads does 
the work of this committee {all? 
Name the various organizations 
= are aiding in the first. What 

your community doing toward 
this? 

How is the Government at Wash. 
ington striving to create jobs? How 
are state and local governments co- 
operating? How are certain indus- 
tries aiding in creating jobs? 

Many of these remedies are of 
course superficial and do not go to 
the root of the matter. Does cutting 
down wages aid the solution? li 
there are many new products which 
people could use, what is necessary 

fore these articles can be sold? 
What is Ford’s suggestion? Mr. 
Chase says that his idea does not 
always work. Do you think it would 
have more chance of success if other 
employers adopted the plan? Why? 

n what way would the 5-day week 
aid in this problem? In this connec. 
tion work up a debate on the resolu. 
tion: The general adoption of the 
5-day week in industry would help 
to remedy the present unemployment 
crisis. Assign the references in the 
reading lists (pages 17 and 24) for 
class reports. 


IV. World Affairs. 


Brazil. Who was president when 
the revolution broke out? Who is 
Se. president-elect? Who has been 
made 7 - president? Ex. 
plain t last title. How was the 
overthrowing of the government ac- 
complished ? Who demanded the 
resignation of the president? What 
is a junta? What has one young 
leader demanded? Has the new 
government repudiated its debts as 
Russia did? What has been the at- 
titude of Great Britain? Explain the 
embarrassing situation in which the 
U. S. finds herself. In your opinion 
was our stand the proper one? 

Germany. Are the demands of 
the Fascists and the Communists sim- 
ilar? What victory did Chancellor 
Bruening win in the Reichstag? 
Which parties are supporting him, 
the conservatives, the moderates, or 
the radicals? In which group do you 
place the Social Democrats? What 
is a moratorium? Comment on this 
in connection with German repara- 
tions and the inter-allied war debts. 

London. What victory did Philip 
Snowden win? Has the Imperial 
Conference been a success? What 
part in the formal opening of Parlia- 
ment shows that the King is a mere 
figurehead? What problems were 
touched upon in the speech from the 
throne? What in the U. S. corre- 
sponds to this opening speech? 

Geneva. What is the purpose of 
the preparatory disarmament commis- 
sion of the League? What was the 
import of the radio speeches made by 
the leaders of signatory nations of 
the recent Naval Treaty? What two 
nations seem to be the disturbing fac- 
tors in the general disarmament pro- 
gram? Give the present policy of 
each in this respect. 

Palestine. What was the “Balfour 
Declaration”? What statement con- 
cerning this was made by the present 
Minister of Colonies? Explain just 
why the Jews are incensed at this. 

Abyssinia. Locate Abyssinia. Give 
the area, population, and the racial 
characteristics of its inhabitants. 
What event of importance has taken 
place recently in this country? To 
whom does the emperor trace his 
lineage ? 

Athens. Comment on the purpose 
and the results of the Pan-Balkan 
Conference. k up and report on 
the wars in the Balkans during the 
past 18 years. Was Turkey a mem- 
ber of the conference? What is to be 
the attitude of the member nations 
toward the latter? 


V. Domestic Affairs. 

The Future of the Navy. What 
cut in personnel has been announced 
by the government? What criticisms 
have made? Are they fair? 
How will the number of warships be 
reduced? How much of the program 
to modernize the navy will be car- 
ried out immediately? 

Samoa. Locate Samoa, and give 
the area, population, and capital. 
Why are the islands valuable to the 
U. S. When and how did Samoa 
come under American control? How 
has it been governed? What change 
in government has been suggested? 
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(Chorus) 


“Aw—go get a Bradley” 


—- 
wr 


«* 


‘ie atip from the gang—and you'll bestylish 
all the time you're being toasted. For the rest 
of the bunch has learned some inside stuff 
about sweaters from the inside of their 
Bradleys .. . that this is the warmest wool a 
sheep ever gave a sweater... knitted to 
the sweetest fit you can find ... dyed in 
colors whose brightness can’t be dulled by 
the hardest rub of wear. 


And they know, too, that the minute you say 
“Bradley!” you're talking about the sweater 
picked by the All-American gridiron stars. 


© B. K. Co., 1930 


“You goin’ home with the score stand- 
ing 4-3 in the last period... you crazy?” 
“Naw ... ch-chilly” 


Better take the advice of the gang and see 
your sportswear dealer about a Bradley. 
Heavyweights for hardy weather. Lighter 
weights for lively colors. 


SLIP INTO A 


ADLEY 


OUT-OF-DOORS 


For Coming College Stars 


who are now High School ath- 
letes . . . The All-Sports Book 
—written by college coaches 
— packed full of hints and 
“how-to-do-its” on five 
major sports. If your 
dealer hasn’t got a copy, 
write us for one FREE. Bradley 
Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis. 








1000 words ; 
"Y .Gasp 


for the student who owns 


a ROYAL PORTABLE ! 





‘O™ thousand words! Not at all an unusual assignment but on: 
that means an all evening session to the student who does no 
own a Royal Portable Typewriter. And even when the arduous task i 
done, the hurried writing —the slips that tired, pen-cramped finger: 
are sure to make — bring only low grades and criticism as a reward 

“Yet how easy it is for the student who owns a Royal Portable! A 
few moments to plan his outline—and he is off. Line after line, then 
page affer page is neatly, accurately typed, as fast as thought itself. 
Small chance for errors to creep into those impressive, evenly spaced 
lines. Small chance for tired teachers to wield their red crayon and 
write ‘Careless . . . F’ or ‘illegible . . . Rewrite’! 

“| Believe every high school student should own a Royal Portable, 
such constant service does it render in every course, so much freedom 


does it bring for relaxation and play!” 
GALE D. WALLACE 


Stanford University, 1931 e<es 
Editor, “The Stanford Daily”’; Treasurer, 
Stanford Chapter, Sigma Delta Chi, There is a Royal Portable dealer in every community. Drop into his store—try the 


Professional Journalistic Fraternity. Royal Porfable and learn to your delight and surprise that you can type at once— 





easily, speedily! Then think how futile have been your struggles with handwritten 
note-books and essays when there is not a single reason why you should not own 
a Royal. With its beautiful Duotone colors, new type-face ‘“‘Vogue” and matchless 


mechanical perfection, the price is only $60. Convenient monthly payments, if desired 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


MORE THAN 2000 DEALERS 
IN UNITED STATES 








